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EVOLUTIONIST    UTILITARIANISM. 


Philosophic  thought  apparently 
moves  in  cycles.  At  one  extreme 
is  spiritualism;  at  the  other  is  ma- 
terialism. The  conflict  of  the  ages 
between  these  two  has  been  waged 
with  ever-changing  success.  To-day 
is  perhaps  an  age  of  transition,  it  is 
certainly  a  period  of  conflict.  It  is 
realistic.  Metaphysics  is  looked 
upon  with  suspicion.  We  are  told 
that  we  live  in  a  Scientific  age  and 
that  Science  reigns  supreme. 

But  true  science  must  have  a 
philosophy  to  explain  it,  and  the 
relation  between  them  is  intimate 
and  important.  A  splendid  scientist 
may  be  a  wretched  philosopher. 
Hypothesis  may  become  strangely 
mingled  with  fact.  Tyndall  the 
scientist  proves  spontaneous  gener- 
ation impossible;  but  Tyndall  the 
philosopher  claims  that  he  can  dis- 
cern in  matter  "the  promise  and 
potency  of  all  life." 

The  inductions   of  scientists  be- 


long to  themselves;  their  deductions 
belong  to  the  world.  The  minister  in 
his  study  is  sometimes  looked  upon 
with  supreme  contempt  by  the  sci- 
entist because  he  does  not  accept 
without  question  his  so-called  scien- 
tific dictum.  But  if  the  minister  in 
his  study,  or  the  world  at  large,  is 
asked  to  accept  a  scientific  conclu- 
sion, they  surely  have  the  right  to 
examine  the  premises  and  reasoning 
by  which  that  dictum  is  reached. 
"Ipse  dixit" s  belong  to  a  past  age. 
Science  is  being  made  popular. 
By  means  of  the  press  the  views  of 
a  certain  class  of  thinkers  have  been 
scattered  far  and  wide.  These  views 
have  not  been  without  influence,  and 
to-day  a  popular  sentiment  favors 
them.  Were  they  unimportant  we 
might  well  pass  them  by.  But  when 
they  contain  a  philosophy  of  human 
life  and  duty,  when  they  deal  with 
the  deepest  problems  of  human 
thought  and    action,   they  call  for 
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the  most  rigid  and  searching  exam- 
ination. 

In  the  light  of  these  principles  let 
us  glance  at  the  ethics  of  this  new 
form  of  materialism. 

It  claims  to  be  an  integral  part  of  the 
Evolution  Hypothesis.  All  its  sup- 
porters are  evolutionists,  but  thank- 
ful we  are  that  all  evolutionists  are 
not  its  supporters.  Take  away  all 
the  spirituality,  all  the  recognition 
of  an  intelligent  and  personal  first 
cause,  all  else  but  matter  and  force 
from  the  evolution  theory  and  you 
have  the  philosophic  basis  of  this 
new  ethics.  It  is  evolution  with  a 
vengeance.  Some  of  its  advocates 
would  deny  this.  Theoretically  some 
of  them  admit  an  unknown  and  un- 
knowable first  cause.  Some  of  them 
shrink,  when  put  to  the  test,  from 
blank  materialism.  What  we  charge 
upon  '.hem  is,  they  make  wo  practical 
use  of  these  concessions.  They 
make  them  and  then  relegate  them 
to  oblivion. 

Its  principles  are  these:  The  end 
of  life  is  happiness,  the  pleasurable 
is  the  right, — the  painful  is  the 
wrong.  Utility  is  the  standard  of  right 
and  wrong.  The  older  Utilitar- 
ianism recognized  a  spiritual  nature 
in  man.  This  later  development 
does  not.  It  claims  that  scientific  ev- 
olution proves  the  right  to  be  simply 
a  stage  in  the  development  of  gen- 
eral conduct;  that  man  physically 
and  intellectually  is  an  evolution 
from  matter;  that  duty  is  only  a 
feeling  resulting  from  heredity;  that 


obligation  comes  not  from  outside 
man;  that  free-will  is  a  delusion; 
that  thought  and  feeling  are  simply 
the  result  of  the  interplay  of  brain 
molecules;  and  that  prayer  and  re- 
velation are  equally  absurd  and 
useless.  This  is  one  of  the  philo- 
sophies of  duty  to-day  offered  to  us 
in  the  name  of  exact  science. 

It  is  utilitarian.  This  alone  is 
sufficient  for  its  rejection.  Utility 
cannot  be  made  a  moral  standard. 
It  is  inconsistent.  Our  moral  na- 
tures compel  us  to  distinguish 
pleasures  as  right  and  wrong.  But 
Utilitarianism  says  the  pleasurable 
is  the  right.  Whence  then  the 
authority  for  the  differentiation  of 
pleasures  ?  If  the  basis  of  our 
moral  nature  is  our  physical 
nature,  whence  our  authority  for 
preferring  intellectual  pleasure  to 
physical;  moral  to  intellectual?  This 
is  the  dilemma  from  which  no  sen- 
sational ethics  can  escape.  Pleasure 
accompanies  action  but  does  not  re- 
main as  a  lasting  result  and  hence 
cannot  be  made  an  ethical  stan- 
dard. 

Self-consciousness  tells  us  of  duty 
as  often  opposed  in  physical  plea- 
sure. If  our  moral  nature  is 
grounded  in  our  physical,  what  au- 
thority can  rest  in  that  feeling  of 
duty?  Self-consciousness  teils  us 
of  motive  and  intention  as  having 
great  moral  value,  as  being  almost 
alone  in  determining  the  moral 
worth  of  an  action.  In  completely 
disregarding  motive   and    intention 
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this  theory  is  directly  opposed  to 
our  most  common  and  deep-seated 
sentiments,  it  strikes  at  the  very 
basis  of  our  religion. 

But  the  practical  defects  of  this 
theory  are  as  glaring  as  the  theoret- 
ical. 

It  is  atheistic.  The  ideas  of 
Divine  authority  and  human 
prayer  are  relics  of  savagery  and 
superstition.  Religion  is  a  devel- 
opment of  the  feeling  of  fear  caused 
by  dreaming  of  a  dead  ancestor. 
This  may  not  disturb  the  atheist. 
But  he  who  considers  belief  in  God 
as  the  only  true  foundation  for 
morals  cannot  avow  the  conviction 
that  such  ethics  destroys  the  very 
possibility  of  ethics. 

It  is  selfish.  Its  basis  is  laid  in 
the  physical  self.  It  can  offer  no 
incentive  to  noble,  devoted  deeds.. 
Its  standard  is  made  from  the  indi- 
vidual. The  call  of  duty  and  the 
call  of  self  sacrifice  can  appeal  to 
nothing  beyond  the  individual. 

It  destroys  responsibility.  Au- 
thority is  self-derived  and  hence 
can  only  be  self-centered.  Accoun- 
tability is  an  illusion.  The  impera- 
tive "ought"  cannot  go  beyond  the 
individual  impulse. 

St.  George  Mivart  has  well  said 
that  if  happiness  alone  be  made  the 
end,  all  meaning  is  taken  from  life. 
Take  away  the  right  and  you  re- 
move from  all  consideration  the 
deepest  seated  and  most  powerful 
motives  that  have  ever  swayed  hu- 
man actions. 


In  attacking  this  philosophy  I  at- 
tack only  its  tendency  not  the  morals 
or  motives  of  its  advocate.  It  has 
been  put  before  the  public  in  such 
an  attractive  form  that  it  has  be- 
come wide-spread  and  influential. 
The  influence  of  French  materialism 
found  its  fruitage  in  the  horrors  of  the 
Revolution.  Who  can  say  what  will 
be  the  fruit  of  the  present  material- 
ism ?  I  claim  this  theory  is  the  most 
dangerous  foe  to  Christian  morality 
now  in  existence.  It  has  not  within 
itself  the  power  to  check  a  course 
of  evil.  It  cannot  lift  human  nature 
to  a  higher  plan  than  itself. 

My  self-consciousness  tells  me  I 
have  a  soul.  I  find  within  me  a 
nature  full  of  aspirations  toward 
that  which  is  beyond  and  above  me. 
I  feel  that  God  and-  prayer  alone 
can  satisfy  these  longings  of  my 
being.  But  this  theory  tells  me 
there  is  no  God;  that  prayer  is  vain; 
that  will  is  an  illusion.  It  points 
to  a  godless  law  of  development  and 
to  the  natural  world  and  tells  me 
there  seek  for  satisfaction, — there 
find  all  that  is  worthy  of  worship. 
Can  this  be  so;  that  these  restless 
strivings  mean  absolutely  nothing; 
that  our  only  destiny  is  the  sod? 

Educated  Christians, —  look  to 
your  duty.  Challenge  this  philoso- 
phy wherever  you  find  it.  Meet  it 
in  the  name  of  true  science  as  well 
as  religion.  For,  if  it  is  true;  if  soul 
and  body  are  equally  a  development 
from  matter;  if  pleasure  is  the  end 
of  life;  if  death  ends  all;    if  freedom 
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is  a  delusion;  if  self-consciousness 
cannot  be  trusted,  let  us  close  our 
churches  and  our  sabbath-schools, 
let  us,  as  we  are  urged  to  do,  cease 
to  teach  the  young  of  God  and 
prayer. 

But,  if  we  have  a  soul  whose  infi- 
nite aspirations  divinity  alone  can 
satisfy;  if  the  true,  the  beautiful,  and 
the  good  is  the  goal  of  our  existance; 


if  evolution  is  only  the  interpreter 
of  the  handiwork  of  the  Creator;  if 
God,  freedom,  and  duty  are  the  most 
momentous  words  the  human  tongue 
can  utter, — then  let  us  range  our- 
selves for  the  conflict  on  the  side  of 
the  right.  Let  us  do  our  part  and 
leave  the  results  to  the  Eternal 
Gud. 

Edwd.  E.  Nourse,   '88. 


WHITEWASH 


It  is  a  difficult  thing  to  make 
black  appear  white,  to  turn  an  ill- 
favored  crow  into  a  graceful  swan; 
yet  similar  feats  are  attempted  every 
day,  and  many  things  that  cannot 
be  washed  white  are  whitewashed. 

Our  eyes  are  deceived  by  the 
bright  patches  of  color  veiling  the 
realities  of  life.  We  grasp  at  golden 
bubbles  and  clutch  empty  air.  "Our 
conversation  with  Nature,"  says 
Emerson,  "is  not  what  it  seems." 
The  cloud-rack,  the  sunrise  and 
sunset  glories;  rainbows  and  nor- 
thern lights  are  not  quite  so  spheri- 
cal as  our  childhood  thought  them. 
The  curve  of  the  horizon  and  the 
arch  of  the  blue  vault  are  only  the 
results  of  the  organism  of  the  eye. 
But  these  knots  of  Nature  are  so 
well  tied  that  few  are  cunning 
enough  to  find  the  two  ends. 

It  is  not  in  Nature  alone  that  the 
demonstration  of  the    problem    sur- 


prises us.  Great  is  Paint!  And  the 
people  of  to-day  use  the  brush  with 
lavish  hand.  Insincerity  fashion- 
ably attired,  low  spoken  .  inanity, 
well  behaved  hypocrisy  fill  space 
from  zenith  to  nadir,  and  we  almost 
question  the  reality  of  truth  itself. 

Man y  people  remind  one  of  fancy 
waste  baskets — outside  all  ribbon 
and  gilt  while  the  inside  is  either 
empty  or  filled  with  useless  rubbish. 
'  'Society  is  a  masquerade  ball  where 
everyone  hides  his  real  character," 
some  one  has  aptly  said. 

The  world  rolls,  the  din  of  life 
is  never  hushed.  In  London,  in 
Paris,  in  New  York  the  carnival  is 
at  its  height.  Nobody  drops  his 
domino,  yet  each  one  is  conscious 
that  his  companion's  real  face  is 
concealed. 

Politics  seems  to  offer  the  best 
opportunity  for  wholesale  white- 
washing.    The  candidates  for  office 
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are  paragons  of  valor  and  virtue 
unless  they  belong  to  the  opposite 
party,  in  which  ease  words  fail  to 
piint  their  villainies  in  dark  enough 
colors.  The  hidden  actions  of  past 
life  are  spread  out  with  glowing 
detail.  Family  history  with  em- 
bellishments is  published;  and  the 
variety  of  possible  constructions 
placed  upon  words  and  actions  is 
astounding.  The  office  seekers  must 
be  all  things  to  all  men,  if  neces- 
sary they  must  even  join  the  church 
while  election  is  pending  that  no 
votes  may  be  lost.  The  characters 
made  and  pulled  to  pieces  in  the 
present  campaign  will  furnish  sub- 
ject matter  for  the  newspapers  from 
now  until  November. 

Even  our  literature  is  white- 
washed, consisting  mainly  of  old 
ideas  covered  with  a  dash  of  fresh 
paint  and  a  new  label.  Solomon  in 
his  day  declared:  "There  is  nothing 
new  under  the  sun,"  and  still  on 
new  instruments  we  hum  our  old 
tunes,  and  in  imagination  hear  the 
music   of  the  spheres. 

One  of  the  fatal  characteristics  of 
to-day  is  the  threatened  divorce  be- 
tween religion  and  morality.  In  the 
place  above  all  others  where  we 
would  expect  to  find  sincerity  pure 
and  simple,  even  here,  in  the  sanc- 
tity of  God's  house  has  hypocrisy 
crept  in.  We  find  many  on  bended 
knee,  voiceless  ;  or  sending  up 
in  mute  prayers  odors  to  which 
the  angels  are  unaccustomed.  Their 
Bible  is  a  Political  Economy;  their 


creed  includes  belief  in  the  multi- 
plication table,  in  the  power  of  the 
Almighty  Dollar,  in  an  American's 
duty  to  contend  for  his  own  inter- 
ests, and  similar  articles  of  faith. 
Yet  these  worldly  wise  men  are 
smeared  over  with  a  bit  of  univer- 
sal vaimish  and  eold  leaf  and  la- 
beled  "Model  Church  Members" 
by  their  near  sighted  neighbors. 
Men's  souls  are  not  made  of  crystal 
in  this  age  that  we  may  read  the 
motives  of  their  actions.  But  hearts 
and  faces  are  so  far  asunder  that 
they  hold  no  intercourse.  "There 
are  men,"  says  an  eminent  author, 
"who  steal  the  liver)'  of  the  court 
of  heaven  in  which  to  serve  the 
devil,"  and  idolatries  in.  which  the 
whiteness  of  the  ritual  covers  scar- 
let indulgence.  No  matter  how 
successfully  shams  are  used  here,  in 
the  dear  light  of  the  Judgment 
Morn  all  the  whitewashes  of  the 
earth  will  be  removed.  Conceal- 
ment will  avail  nothing,  we  shall 
stand  before  God  in  our  real  charac- 
ters. 

"Vice  for  a  time  may  shine  and 
Virtue  sigh,  but  Truth,  like  heaven's 
sun,  plainly  doth  reveal,  andscourge 
or  crown  wdiat  darkness  did  con- 
ceal." 

Blessed  then  will  be  the  man 
whose  character  reflected  in  Truth's 
mirror  shall  be  found  unmarred, 
untinted,  by  the  deceits  and  hy- 
pocrisies of  this  world's  paint  shop. 

Marie  Holloway,  '88. 
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THE  GREAT  ROMAN  WORD  PAINTER. 


Academy 


Some  nh  e  een  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  there  lay  a  ship  in 
the  harbor  of  Brundisium.  A  large 
crowd  of  anxious,  enthusiastic 
friends  lined  the  shore,  looking 
with  eager  eyes  upon  the  vessel. 
As  it  sailed  out  of  this  beautiful 
Italian  harbor  we  may  well  believe 
that  the  air  rang  with  shouts  of 
praise  and  honor,  as  a  great  Roman 
poet  was  on  board,  journeying 
towards  Greece,  "the  nurse  of  schol- 
ars and  the  land  of  arms." 

A  few  months  later  and  a  similar 
ship  sailed  back  into  this  same 
port,  bearing  the  great  Roman  em- 
peror and  the  great  Roman  poet ; 
but  now  no  cheers,  only  a  hush  of 
anxious  suspense  as  his  illustrious 
patron  comes  home  to  Italy  in 
company  with  the  distinguished 
poet  who  is  even  now  within  the 
shadow  of  death.  Why  then  those 
shouts  of  applause?  Why  now  this 
sorrow?  Both  were  alike  tributes 
to  Virgil,  who  secured  the  admir- 
ation and  praise,  not  only  of  his 
own  nation,  but  of  all  succeeding 
ages,  because  by  a  dash  of  his  pen 
he  could  paint  pictures  that  rival 
those  of  the  most  brilliant  artists. 
Few  eminent  writers  there  are, — 
there  is  scarcely  one  we  may  be- 
lieve,— known  as  a  word  painter  in 
the  literary  world,  who  is    not    in- 


debted to  this  great  Mantuan  bard- 
Virgil  was  prominently  a  masttr- 
painter  of  scenic  effects  in  nature. 
How  vividly  we  all  remember  the 
storm  which  overtook  ^Eneas  upon 
the  deep.  As  his  fleet  is  sailing 
peacefully  along,  we  can  see  the 
very  clouds  suddenly  appear  in  the 
horizon;  then  the  sun  is  hidden; 
then  dark  night  broods  upon  the 
sea.  The  air  soon  flashes  with 
lightning.  The  winds  rush  forth 
from  their  mountain  homes  upon 
the  deep,  and  the  waves  rise  moun- 
tain high.  We  hear  the  shouts  of 
men  and  the  very  creaking    of  the 

ricrcriiio" 

With  equal  clearness  can  we  dis- 
cern in  a  later  picture  the  calm  har- 
bor of  a  shut-in  bay  whose  waters 
within  lie  peaceful  and  calm;  above 
which  twin- like  peaks  raise  their 
threatening  heads  toward  heaven, 
and  from  whose  sides  hangs  a  beau- 
tiful curtain  of  green  with  all  sur- 
rounding nature  in  calm  repose. 

But  Virgil  is  also  a  graphic  word 
painter  of  events.  In  his  picture 
of  the  Siege  of  Troy,  we  can  see  the 
men  as  they  rush  towards  Priam's 
palace  to  destroy  it.  Some  assail- 
ants hang  their  scaling  ladders  to 
the  walls;  some  of  the  besiegers 
have  reached  the  top  and  are  cling- 
ing to  the  edges  of  the    roof,  while 
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a  company  of  assailants  in  the 
passage-ways  below  are  breaking 
in  the  strong  gates  with  their  heavy 
blows  from  the  battering-ram.  We 
can  see  a  daring  Pyrrhus  leading 
on  the  furious  assailants,  who,  with 
the  unyielding  violence  of  his 
father  Achilles,  presses  on  to  the 
fierce  attack.  We  can  hear  the 
heavy  blows  of  his  battle  ax,  and 
see  the  very  opening  which  it  makes 
in  the  door  that  is  being  battered 
down.  We  can  see  the  never  des- 
pairing Trojans  on  the  roof  as  they 
move  a  large  tower  to  the  very  edge 
to  push  it  off  upon  the  besiegers  be- 
low. We  see  it  fall,  we  hear  it 
crash,  carrying  destruction  in  its 
path. 

Virgil  was  also  a  remarkable 
painter  of  character.  While  Aeneas, 
the  hero  of  his  great  epic  poem, 
does  not  perhaps  appeal  to  any 
mind  as  an  ideal  hero,  while  he 
does  not  possess  the  indomitable 
energy,  the  keen  insight,  and  the 
personal  prowess  of  Achilles,  he 
wins  our  admiration  for  his  patience 
and  endurance.  We  recognize  his 
never  swerving  devotion  to  his  gods 
and  his  constant  attention  to  his 
aged  father,  as  he  presses  on  ex- 
claiming: "Whither. the  Fates  lead, 
let  us  follow."  We  see  Aeneas  only 
through  Virgil's  account  of  him  in 
the  Aeneid;  we  see  Augustus 
through  the  portraits  of  several  his- 
torians, yet  Aeneas  stands  out  a 
character  seemingly  as  historical  to 


the  readers  of  Virgil  as  the  great 
Augustus. 

But  we  find  that  Virgil  is  still 
more  a  master  in  the  realm  of  ima- 
gination. Here  his  talent  becomes 
genius.  The  gods  seem  like  actual 
beings  to  our  minds,  as  Virgil 
paints  them.  For  instance,  the 
winged  Mercury  seems  to  us  as 
real  as  an  eagle  which  our  own  eyes 
behold.  Poising  above  the  sea  on 
balanced  wings  he  darts  down  and 
skims  along  the  water's  surface,  then 
flying  away  he  alights  upon  the 
house-tops  of  Carthage.  But  the 
master-touches  of  his  imaginative 
brush  are  given  in  his  description 
of  Hades.  Aeneas'  descent  into  the 
lower  realms  seems  just  as  real  as 
the  same  hero's  wanderings  from 
Troy.  His  Sybil  guide,  the  varied 
forms  of  punishment,  the  river 
Styx,  Charon  the  boatmen  with  his 
rusty-colored  skiff,  the  lands  of  the 
blest,  the  souls  of  future  heroes,  and 
the  ivory  gates  of  exit, — all  appear 
as  real  to  us  as  though  they  were 
scenes  upon  earth. 

With  such  vivid  and  varied  des- 
criptions, with  a  style  so  fluent  and 
easy,  Virgil  combines  a  wonderful 
unity  in  his  great  epic  poem,  in 
which  every  incident  is  a  little 
poem  or  better,  a  little  painting. 
As  a  painter  of  nature,  adventure, 
passion,  joy,  and  suffering,  Virgil 
easilv  stands  out  as  the  greatest 
master   among    Augustan   writers. 

Dante  owned  him  as  his    master 
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and  model.  His  imagery  is  so  per- 
vaded by  a  sense  of  purity,  justice, 
and  grandeur  that  it  refines,  moulds 
and  inspires  every  one  who  sits  be- 
fore his  canvas. 


"Honor  those  whose  words  or  deeds 
Thus  help  us  in  our  dailj-  needs, 
And  by  their  overflow 
Raise  us  from  what  is  low !  " 

W.  T.  Chaffee,  '38. 


THE  DRINK  TRADE  AND  MISSIONS. 

Junior  Contest. 


The  crisis  of  modern  missions  de- 
mands prompt,  vigorous  action.  Ar- 
dent, consecrated  Christians  have 
leaped  to  the  front,  but  support  at 
the  rear  is  wanting.  We  send  our 
missionaries  to  carry  light  and  joy 
to  the  heathen,  and  in  the  same 
ship  Commerce  sends  its  gin  traders, 
carrying  them  darkness  and  misery, 
far  blacker,  more  bitter  than  their 
heathenism.  Rum  makes  the  civ- 
ilized, the  intellectual,  the  religious 
man  a  sot;  it  drags  the  uncivilized, 
the  ignorant,  the  pagan  lower 
than  a  beast.  We  give  this  de- 
graded humanity  a  taste  of  our  civ- 
ilization and  he  wishes,  hopes  to 
live,  we  give  him  a  drink  of  this 
vile  poison  of  our  civilization  and 
he  perishes  more  miserable  more 
degraded,  than  if  he  had  never  heard 
of  refinement. 

England,  Germany,  the  United 
States, — all  great  enlightened  pow- 
ers of  the  world  are  conducting  a 
gigantic  saloon  business  on  our 
mission  fields.  Their  unwilling 
customers  are  the  uncultured,  the 
weak  of  the  world.  Pastor  Harmes 
plants   colonies  to    enlighten     the 


people  of  Africa,  and  the  German 
traders  sow  seeds  of  corruption  and 
distress  about  them.  The  United 
States  heralds  its  approach  to  Siam 
with  the  death  signal  of  intemper- 
erance.  New  England  becomes 
known  throughout  Syria  by  cara- 
vans bearing  rum  to  the  uttermost 
parts  of  her  territory.  England  sent 
Livingstone  to  explore  Africa,  to 
carry  the  joy  and  peace  of  Christ's 
gospel  to  the  people  of  the  Congo,  bu  t 
she  turns  his  bright  path  blood- red 
with  the  crimes  of  the  drink  trade. 
England  has  done  wonderful  things 
for  science,  for  religion,  for  the  ele- 
vation of  mankind;  but  before  she 
has  wiped  away  the  stain  of  her 
guilt  in  India,  before  she  has  aton- 
ed for  the  burning  shame  of  de- 
basing China's  millions  with  opium, 
she  forces  brandy  with  all  its  horrors 
upon  Egypt,  upon  Madagascar,  up- 
on the  Cape  Colony,  upon  Congo's 
Free  States. 

I  am  proud  of  our  America  for 
freeing  the  slaves  and  making  this 
a  land  of  liberty.  I  might  exult, 
did  I  not  know,  that  she  has  torn 
the  chains  from  the  bodies    of  the 
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blacks  here,  and  places  them 
scorching  hot  upon  the  souls  of 
those  in  their  native  haunts.  My 
countn  ,  your  sin  is  great  because 
you  strike  down  humanity  more 
helpless;  at  the  same  time  you  hold 
up  the  standard  of  Christ  and  bring 
that  into  disgrace  hy  deeds  un- 
christian and  inhuman. 

Embassadors  come  from  Siam's 
king  begging  our  government  not 
to  give  their  country  liquor  because 
it  is  ruining  the  people.  Only  last 
vear,  Lagos  sent  Johnson,  a  native 
pastor,  imploring  England  to  bar 
out  drink  which  is  flooding  the 
country.  He  said  to  the  members 
of  Parliament:  "The  slave  trade 
has  been  to  Africa,  a  great  evil,  but 
the  evils  of  the  gin  traffic  are  far 
worse  I  would  rather  my  country- 
men were  in  slavery,  being  worked 
hard,  but  kept  away  from  drink, 
than  that  drink  should  be  let  loose 
upon  them."  A  Tembu  Headman 
tells  the  Cape  parliament  that 
brandy  is  killing  his  people  and 
destroying  his  country.  Dr.  Clark 
sees  thousands  of  girls  lying  drunk 
around  trader's  wagons.  Still 
again  Stanley  and  others  tell  us  that 
gin  has  become  a  currency  on  the 
Congo.  Girls,  boys, —  all  receive 
their  hire  in  bottles  of  gin  and  rum. 
Cloth  is  no  more  wanted.  Ships 
ladened  with  dry  goods  return  with 
the  same  cargo.  "Rum!  rum!  rural" 
is  the  cry.  The  native  chiefs  and 
rulers  protest  against  the  trade.  But 
the  great  powers  who  fixed  Africa's 


commerce  at  Berlin  have  decreed 
tint  the  liquor  trale  shall  not  be 
hampered.  Peoples  may  rot,  souls 
perish,  but  commerce  must  flourish. 
Trade  must  increase  though  whole 
nations  suffer  here  below  all  the 
horrors  of  a  future  punishment. 

A  century  has  rolled  by  since 
Carey,  the  first  star  of  modern  mis- 
sions, went  forth  to  those  in  the 
gloom.  Withdraw  not  the  drink- 
trade,  and  ages  will  run  by  ere  the 
beginning  of  the  end  appear.  Be- 
hold the  blind  folly  of  sending  her- 
alds of  the  gospel  to  fight  error  and 
death  in  pagan  lands,  while  we  at 
home  are  the  source  from  which 
springs  the  demon  Rum  to  disheart- 
en them,  to  lay  waste  their  powers. 

Brainard,  lowly  and  persistent,  is 
dead.  Moffat,  consecrated  and 
zealous,  is  passed  away.  Living- 
stone, noble  and  bold;  Hannington, 
self-sacrificing  and  irrisistable, —  all 
have  given  their  earnest,  useful, 
glorious  lives  to  missions.  But 
missions  in  spite  of  all  fail  of  their 
end  while  the  savage  places  the 
debauch  as  the  height  of  enlighten- 
ed civilization.  Our  missions  are 
launched  upon  the  sea  of  a  great 
crisis.  The  billows  of  humanity 
break  with  the  turbulent  sound  of  a 
curse  and  a  wail  against  the  stern 
coasts  of  our  yet  barbaric  days.  And 
the  wail  of  those  billows  is  from 
manhood  overthrown,  womanhood 
degraded,  infants  slain,  the  soul's 
loftiest  capabilities  dwarfed.  I  can- 
not but  hear  this  wail    and    I    hear 
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more.  Above  the  weeping  of  the 
misused  wife,  I  hear  the  guttural 
notes  of  the  one  ruined  by  the  drink- 
trade.  Above  the  dying  scream  of 
the  infant,  cast  from  its  unnatural 
mother's  arms,  I  hear  the  yell  of  the 
maniac  crazed  with  alcohol.  Above 
all  other  cries,  I  say,  I  hear  voices 
calling  with  piteous  notes,  mingled 
with  the  undertone  of  a  curse 
against  the  Christian  and  the  Chris- 
tian's God,    to   protect    them    from 


our    boasted    civilization     with    its 
liquor  traffic. 

Reform  your  principles,  practice 
temperance,  elevate  politics  at  home; 
abroad  regulate  commerce,  and, 
having  erased  the  offensive  blot, 
show  the  savage  his  mistake. 
Then  let  our  encouraged  mission- 
aries struggle  on  in  the  war  of 
right  against  wrong,  light  against 
darkness. 

B.  McPherson  Linxell,  '89. 


CLASS  DAY  ORATION. 


College. 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

We  come  be- 
fore you  today,  not  in  any  vain 
attempt  to  display  the  great  know- 
ledge which,  without  a  doubt,  we 
posess;  not  to  so  cover  ourselves 
with  glory  that  our  names  will  be 
synonyms  for  wisdom  and  learning; 
but  to  take  a  simple  and  last  fare- 
well to  the  surroundings  which 
have  made  our  College  life  so  dear 
to  us.  We  stand  to-day  on  the 
brink,  gazing  out  into  an  unknown 
future;  tomorrow,  we  take  the 
plunge  into  the  sea  of  active  life,  to 
battle  with  the  stormy  billows  of 
trial  and  temptation,  to  be  dashed 
hither  and  thither  by  the  waves  of 
fate,  grasping  in  the  wild  turmoil 
at  the  straws  of  advancement  and 
influence,  endeavoring  to  bring  our- 
selves  above    the    level    of    those 


around    us:    finally    to     reach,    we 
hope,  that  haven  of  peace  and  rest  in 
safety,  to  be  united  for  eternity. 
People  of  Lake  Forest: 

It  is  with  feel- 
ings of  mingled  joy  and  sorrow  that 
I  address  you  today:  joy,  because 
with  our  departure  from  you  we  be- 
gin a  new  life,  a  life  of  usefulness 
we  hope,  and  because  now  we  sever 
all  connections  with  our  mothers' 
apron  strings;  sorrow,  deep,  unre- 
lenting sorrow,  for  henceforth  must 
we  traverse  the  "thorny  pathway" 
of  life  alone,  no  longer  to  be  watched 
over  and  guarded  by  the  assiduous 
care  and  never  tiring  vigilance  which 
you  have  bestowed  upon  us  in  the 
past.  We  thank  you,  dear  friends, 
for  the  kindly  interest  you  have 
taken  in  our  welfare.  We  thank 
you  for  the  many  words  of  counsel 
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and  advice  which  you  have  given, 
no  doubt  with  maidenly  bashfulness, 
to  our  Facult)'.  We  are  glad  that 
you  have  been  able  to  perceive  that 
t  hey  were  nof  capable  of  taking  care 
of  theircharges.  Your  timely  assis- 
tance shall  never  be  forgotten,  and 
the  result  of  your,  most  noble  and 
benificent  work  will  certainty  be  a 
University,  which  in  all  the  world 
will  have  no  inferior.  Now.  my 
friends,  ypur  .hearts  are  with  this 
institution,  her  interests  are  yours. 
Go  down  into  your  pockets  and 
bring  forth  your  purses.  Give  her 
a  little  more  of  your»  money  and  a 
little  less  of  your  too  valuable  ad- 
vice, and  this  University  will  be  a 
shining  light,  a  guiding  star  in  the 
Northwest.  For  four  years  have  we 
lived  among  you  and  basked  in  the 
sunshine  of  your  blissful  presence; 
but  now  we  must  depart  from  you, 
no  more  to  appropriate  your  apples 
and  watermellons,  no  more  to  climb 
your  arbors  and  pluck  the  lucious 
grape  with  half  the  vine.  Keep  a 
green  spot  in  your  memories  for  us, 
and  strew  with  flowers,  fragrant 
and  beautiful,  the  paths  that  once 
we  trod.     Farewell. 

Our  Honored  Faculty: 

Noble  and  hon- 
orable board  of  men  to  ycu  I  turn, 
to  you,  who  have  been  our  instruc- 
tors and  guiding  influence  in  our 
college  course. 

[Greek  quotation.] 

Our  Honored  President,  although 


but  a  short  time  with  us,  we  have 
learned  to  esteem  and  respect  your 
mighty  mandates.  Full  nobly  and 
well  did  you  expound  to  us  the 
rules  and  regulations;  how  that  no 
longer  the  young  ladies  could  visit 
our  societies.  What  heart-rending 
anguish  did  you  cause  !  What  in- 
numerable pleasures  did  you  take 
from  the  youth,  who,  wandering  in 
the  moonlight  with  their  best  girls, 
were  wont  to  cry  out  in  the  fullness 
of  their  feelings,  "Oh  Uuna,  thou 
art  the  moon." 

Professor  of  Physics  and  Geology  ! 
You  have  long  puzzled  us  with  intri- 
cate formulae  and  mathematical  cal- 
culations and  made  us  most  dili- 
gently search  for  "blasted  crinoids" 
and  trilobites.  You  have  done  well; 
you  guided  us  safely  and  brought  us 
thruogh  without  a  "flunk." 

Professor  of  Logic  and  English  ! 
Behold  today  the  finished  product 
of  your  four  year's  work.  Well  do 
we  remember  when  you  took  us  in 
as  Freshmen,  with  greatly  enlarged 
heads  and  a  superabundance  of 
nothingness  in  them.  What  a  task 
you  had  to  grind  into  us  logical 
syllogisms  and  wholes  of  thought! 
But  look  at  the  result  of  your  labors. 
Behold  us,  polished,  learned  sixteen 
and  see  in  us  the  shining  stars  of  a 
future  generation. 

Professor  of  Uatin !  You  worked 
us  hard.  You  made  our  lives 
miserable  in  our  oft  times  vain 
attempts  to  get  through  the 
recitation    without   a   zero.       Very 
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conclusively  did  you  set  before  us 
the  "bread  and  butter"  problems  of 
the  Latin  times,  and  very  ably  did 
you  demonstrate  to  us  how  the 
"hard  fisted  farmer"  was  the  neu- 
cleus  of  Roman  civilization.  We 
got  through,  but  only  with  the  as- 
sistance of  our  gallant  horses.  Most 
nobly  did  they  carry  us  over  the 
Appian  Way,  through  the  beautiful 
dells  of  Horace,  beneath  the  Clas- 
sic shades  of  Cicero,  to  the  rough 
and  uncouth  borders  of  the  Ger- 
mans. With  us,  O  steeds,  your  ar- 
duous task  is  accomplished.  To  us, 
henceforth,  you  are  dead;  but  may 
you  continue  in  your  noble  work, 
carrying  safely  the  future  classes 
over  that  rugged  and  wearisome 
way  by  which  alone  their  distilla- 
tions can  be  reached. 

What  can  I  say  to  you,  who  have 
aided  us  so  faithfully  in  our  search 
for  Greek  roots,  who  so  carefully 
piloted  us  over  the  Stygian  waves 
on  the  backs  of  our  trusty  steeds, 
and  so  gracefully  led  us  in  the 
choral  dances  of  Bacchus!  We  ask 
of  you,  that  you  will  pardon  any 
slight  "discrepancies"  which  we 
may  have  fallen  into,  and  think  not 
too  harshly  of  us,  because,  on  a  hot 
summer's  day,  while  delving  deep 
into  the  philosophy  of  Plato,  we 
may  have  fallen  into  peaceful  slum- 
bers, and  endeavored  to  make  cir- 
cus catches  and  three-base-hits 
in  a  ball  game.  Now,  as  you  are 
about  to  depart  into  other  fields  at 
the  same  time   with  us,    may   you 


carry  with  you  the  kindest  remem- 
berances  and  best  wishes  of  the 
class  of  '88  and  the  University. 

To  you  all,  Gentlemen  of  the 
Faculty,  we  give  our  heartiest 
thanks  for  your  favors  and  kind- 
nesses in  the  past,  and  our  sincerest 
desires  for  your  success  in  the  fu- 
ture. Farewell. 
Juniors : 

'  'Aller  Kleider  Heniichkeit 
Mag  Sich  auek  ein  Greek  vtrskaffen 
Man  verkennt  im  hunten  Kleid 
Dock  nicht  den  geputzen  Affen." 

You  are  coming  now  to  a  position 
of  great  importance  and,  no  doubt, 
you  would  tell  us  that  you  are  well 
aware  of  the  fact.  We  trust  that 
you  have  gotten  over  your  infantile 
habits  and  foolish  notions  of  self 
importance,  and  have  become  wor- 
thy of  the  place  which  will  soon  be 
assigned  you.  You  have  reached 
the  third  bag  of  your  college  ex- 
istauce  and  now  as  you  are  about 
to  steal  home,  beware  of  the  meshes 
and  pitfalls  of  philosophy  and  meta- 
physics. Take  heed  lest  you  be 
taken  up  by  some  geological  glacier 
to  be  carried  along  for  a  time,  only 
to  be  deposited  as  "boulders  of 
disintegration"  below  the  passing 
mark.  Although  you  may  have 
mastered  astronomy  and  criticized 
in  sophistical  essays  the  plays  of 
Shakespere  and  tales  of  Chaucer, 
and  although  you  may  have  tripped 
up  the  professor  of  physics  in  the  cal- 
culation of  a  formula,  do  not  flatter 
yourselves  with  thoughts   of  your 
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greatness,  do  not  inflame  your  im- 
aginations until,  in  your  own  minds, 
you  are  nothing  short  of  geniuses. 
Wait  until  you  have  passed  through 
the  last  stage,  when  your  brains 
will  reel  and  swim  with  philosoph- 
ical theories  and  economical  prob- 
lems :  then  you  will  slowly  but 
surely  waken  up  to  the  knowledge 
of  your  insignificance  and  come  to 
perceive  that  there  are  really  some 
things  which  even  your  vast  minds 
cannot  comprehend. 

Juniors,  to  you  we  consign  the 
places  which  we  are  about  to 
vacate,  places  which  of  course  you 
will  be  unable  to  fill  with  the  bril- 
liancy and  ableness  which  charac- 
terized your  predecessors,  but 
which,  we  trust,  you  will  occupy 
with  honor  and  credit  to  yourselves 
and  to  the  institution.  May  you 
follow  the  noble  example  set  for 
you,  and,  although  you  can  never 
reach  that  high  standard  of  excel- 
lence which  we  have  attained,  may 
you  strive  to  approximate  it,  and 
yours  will  be  the  reward  for  years 
to  come. 

Sophomores : 

' l Bellas  homo  est,  flexos   qui  digerit 
ordine  crines. 

Bahama,  qui  semper,  cinnima  semp- 
er olet 

Cantica  qui  Nili,  qui    Gaditana  sus- 
urrat 

Qui  movet  in    varios  brachia    vulsa 
modos. ' ' 
Poor,  light  headed,  fickel  minded 

Sophs,  we  pity  you.     If  you    knew 


the  hardships  in  store  for  you  in  the 
future,  you  would  surely  faint. 
You  have  made  a  glorious  record 
in  the  past  by  long  continued  in- 
ability to  grasp  mathematical  truths, 
and  by  your  constant  failings  in 
examinations.  You  are  weak,  un- 
deniably weak  in  that  the  feminine 
element  is  abundant  in  your  class. 
You  are  both  physically  and  ment- 
ally deficient,  for  the  time  which 
you  should  utilize  for  the  develop- 
ment of  mind  and  body,  you  spend 
in  looking  for  some  fair  creature  to 
torture  with  your  flattering  atten- 
tions. You  cannot  play  ball,  as 
you  very  clearly  showed  in  your 
game  with  the  Freshmen.  What 
have  you  done  ?  What  can  you  do  ? 
Your  past  history  proves  that  your 
achievements  ma}'  be  summed  up 
in  one,word — nothing,  and  the  pres- 
ent indications  are  that  you  can  do 
nothing. 

Now  take  a  little  advice  from 
us  who  have  been  through  the 
"mill."  First  of  all  you  need 
strength  to  carry  you  through  the 
next  two  years.  Acquire  that  by 
all  means,  even  though  you  have 
to  drink  "Goodale"  to  do  it.  Then 
"Steel"  your  hearts  against  all 
effeminate  pleasures,  give  up  stand- 
ing on  the  bridge  for  hours  at  a 
time,  in  the  vain  attempt  to  catch 
a  smile  from  some  enchanting 
"Sem."  You  will  live  through  it, 
and  "Standfor'd"  as  nobler  and 
better  men  and  women,  and  more 
worthy  to  assume  the  place  which 
the  Juniors  are  about  to  leave  you. 
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Freshmen  : 

"Eacilis  dccensus  Averni 
Nodes  atque  dies  patet   atri  jaana 

Ditis 
Scd    revocare    gradum,     sudcrasque 

evader e  ad  auras 
Hie  opus,  hie  labor  est. ' ' 

A  very  propitious  beginning  you 
have  made.  Now,  beware,  lest 
through  any  mistaken  ideas  of  your 
great  abilities,  you-  should  aspire 
to  render  your  names  immortal  in 
the  accomplishment  of  some  impos- 
sible feat,  only  to  be  dashed  to  the 
earth,  to  sink  into  oblivion  with 
hopes  and  aspirations  blighted  for 
evermore.  Take  heed  that  you  do 
not  follow  in  the  ,  footsteps  of  the 
Soph.  May  you  take  his  deplorable 
condition  as  a  lesson  and  endeavor 
to  "Dodge"  the  breakers  which 
tossed  them  about  as  :  feathers  in 
their  fury,  and  steer  clear  of  the 
quicksands  by  which,  they  were  en- 
gulfed. Some  triumps  have  adorned 
your  brows;  and  you  flatteringly 
assured  yourselves  that  you  would 
sweep  everything  victoriously  be- 
fore you,  until  '88  struck  you  like 
a  cyclone,  scattering  to  the  utmost 
part  of  the  earth  your  fondest 
dreams  and  most  cherished  hopes. 
Now  you  have  made  a  good  repu- 
tation, strive  to  keep  it.  Bring  forth 
your  "Ensigns"  and  bear  them  with 
out  spot  or  .  blemish,  through 
scenes  of  "Blood"  and  carnage, 
until  you  reach  the  end,  when  the 
mists  will  fall  from  before  your  eyes 
and  you  will  see,  through  the  golden 
sunshine  of  your  understandings, 
the  sparkling  gems    of    knowledge 


and    truth.     To    you    all,    I  say — 
Farewell. 

My  Classmates: 

To  you  I  turn  last  ; 
to  you,  who  have  been  my  constant 
companions  and  counselors.  We 
have  learned  to  know  each  other, 
and  to  perceive  that  the  friendships 
formed  here  are  not  mere  passing 
fancies,  to  be  forgotten  in  a  da)'; 
but  lasting,  enduring,  always  to  be 
remembered  with  feelings  of  tender 
emotion  and  fond  recollections. 
For  four  years  we  havj  laughed 
at  each  other's  short  comings  and 
discomforts  and  rejoiced  in  each 
other's  advancements.  But  now 
the  endearing  ties  must  be  broken, 
and  we  go  forth,  each  to  his  separate 
duty,  to  struggle  for  his  existence. 
And  now,  as  we  are  about  to  clasp 
hands  for  the  last  time,  into  what- 
ever clime  we  may  go,  into  what- 
ever circumstances  our  convictions 
ma}'  carry  us,  let  us  determine  to 
be  men  and  women,  let  us  show 
ourselves  worthy  of  the  training 
and  accomplishments  which  we 
have  received  here;  then  in  the  eve- 
ning of  our  lives,  if  we  may  meet 
together,  may  we  see  in  each  other 
the  results  of  a  life  well  spent  ;  a 
life  which  is  the  embodyment  of  all 
that  is  noble  and  true  and  good  ;  a 
life  not  of  selfishness  and  personal 
gratification  ;  but  one  filled  with 
devoted  sacrifices,  which  will  have 
a  never-ending  influence  on  the 
destinies  of  mankind. 

W.  G.  Wise,  "88. 
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Editorial. 

Oft  since  Commencement  day 
has  Hamlet's  soliloquy  rim  through 
our  mind  as,  in  the  silence  of  our 
lonely  room,  we  "took  up  arms 
against  a  sea  of  troubles"  in  our 
despairing  attempts  to  get  order 
out  of  a  confused  mass  of  disar- 
ranged manuscripts,  carelessly  and 
hurriedly  thrust  into  our  hands  at 
the  last  minute;  to  read,  punctuate, 
correct  matter  not  intended  for  pub- 
lication: or  as.  in  the  long  hours  of 
the  night,  with  bodies  wrecked  and 
wearied  by  "the  heart-ache,  and 
the  thousand  natural  shocks  that 
flesh  is  heir  to,"  we  toiled  and 
toiled,  we  thought  " — 'tis  a  con- 
summation devoutly  to  be  wished, 
— to  die, — to  sleep; — to  sleep  !  per- 
chance, to  dream; — ay,  there's    the 


rub"  and  beheld  our  weary  devil 
gouge  deep  his  fists  into  his  aching 
eyes  and  rub  and  rub  and  rub. 
"And  thus  the  native  hue  of  reso- 
lution became  sicklied  o'er  with  the 
pale  cast  of  thought"  of  rest,  of 
home,  of  fair  Ophelia.  But  "the 
enterprise  of  great  pith  and  mo- 
ment" is  finished;  we  place  it  in 
your  hands  and  joyfully  turn  our 
faces  homeward,  our  weary  heads 
to  rest. 


We  desire  to  express  our  thanks 
to  Mr,  French  for  aid  given  us  in 
the  Alumni  and  Personal  depart- 
ment of  this  issue. 


We  beseech  contributors  to  write 
legibly,  spell  correctly,  punctuate 
sensibly;  and  use  only  one  side  of 
the  sheet. 


There  is  a  great  deal  of  dissatisfac- 
tion about  the  turn  the  Declama- 
tory and  Junior  contests  took.  We 
have  been  urged  by  a  great  many 
of  the  boys  to  express  our  and  their 
opinions  in  as  plain  and  forcible 
language  as  possible,  but  after  due 
consideration  we  have  decided  to 
with-hold  our  private  opinion  on 
this  subject.  Our  personal  prefer- 
ances  may  prejudice  us.  Now 
these  contests,  their  expediency, 
time,  who  should  take  part — boys, 
girls,  or  both;  the  basis  forjudging, 
who  should  be  the  judges  and  how 
selected,  —  these      questions     will 
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make  excellent  subjects  for  our  Con- 
tributors' Department,  and  we  do 
urgently  invite  those  who  have  any 
thoughts  to  express  upon  them  to 
prepare  them  during  the  summer 
and  we  will  gladly  publish  them  in 
our  October  issue.  This  is  the 
only  way  to  let  the  Faculty  and 
Trustees  know  what  you  think. 


This  issue  is  entirely  devoted  to 
Commencement  week,  its  produc- 
tions and  events.  All  the  articles 
in  the  literary  department  are  taken 
from  some  one  of  the  exercises 
given  during  the  week. 

We  have  endeavored,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  select  a  representative 
production  from  each  of  the  grad- 
uating classes — the  College,  Sem- 
inary, and  Academy,  from  the  Jun- 
ior Oratorical  Contest,  and  the 
senior  Class  T)a.y  exercises.  We 
wish  we  could  print  the  spirit,  the 
enthusiasm,  the  oratory  which  ac- 
companied the  delivery  of  these 
articles.  The  speakers  breathed 
their  souls  into  every  word, — the 
air  vibrated,  the  people  cheered, 
the  walls  trembled,  and  Prof.  Grif- 
fin's seismograph  recorded  several 
earth  shocks  originating  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  church.  Would  we 
could  inspire  Stentor  with  life  to 
herald  this  great  event  into  every 
ear  that  worlds  might  stand  in 
wonder. 

Three  cheers  for  '88  and  four 
for  '89, 


A  number  of  Seniors  with  firm 
set  features  and  lowering  brows 
marched  into  our  editorial  den  the 
morning  after  Commencement  and 
commanded  us  to  hand  our  devil 
over  to  them  for  the  day.  Well 
knowing  the  evil  genius  of  our  pet 
and  the  wickedness  of  their  natures 
we  hesitated,  and  inquired  the  rea- 
sons for  the  request.  It  seems 
they  wanted  to  make  it  "hot"  for 
the  Faculty  because  their  diplomas 
were  not  properly  and  fully  signed, 
not  even  sealed  !  They  were  very 
complacently  told  to  get  them  sign- 
ed, and  to  institute  a  game  of  hide- 
and-seek  in  Chicago  with  Judge 
Hibbard  to  get  them  sealed.  This 
was  too  much  for  their  dignity  and 
convenience.  Indeed  it  would  be 
too  much  for  any  man's  patience. 
It  was  shameful  neglect,  and  we 
stand  ready  to  impeach  the  guilty 
persons  with  downright  shiftless- 
ness. 

— H-K-f — 

It  is  quite  a  new  thing  for  us  to 
see  our  President  decked  out  in 
robes  or  gowns  on  Commencement 
day.  An  Eastern  custom?  We  sup- 
pose so, — a  relic  of  those  good  old 
days  when  boys  were  graduated  in 
mother  -  hubbards.  Looks  nice  ? 
Certainly.  So  does  the  garb  of  a 
Catholic  priest,  and  other  dignitaries 
who  rely  largely  upon  appearance 
and  forms,  customs  and  rituals  to 
inspire  awe,  weild  influence,  and 
gain  submission.    But  to  those  who 
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care  little  for  customs  that  have  no 
utility  in  them,  and  less  for  show 
in  high  office  that  by  its  very  ap- 
pearance seems  to  draw  a  dividing 
line  between  the  audience  and  the 
pulpit,  these  special  adornments 
seem  superfluous.  We  pay  homage 
to  a  man's  inward  worth  and  not 
his  outward  appearances,  and  are 
inclined  to  drop  customs  when  they 
destroy  simplicity. 


Have  we  a  definite  aim  in  print- 
ing this  paper  next  year?  Certainly. 
We  purpose  to  print  matter  that 
will  represent  the  talent  of  the 
school,  articles  prepared  especially 
for  theSTENTOR;  discuss  subjects  of 
practical  importance  in  school  life; 
criticise  the  conduct  of  the  students, 
the  teaching  of  the  professors,  the 
actions  of  the  Faculty,  the  mea- 
sures of  the  Trustees;  praise  all  we 
find  good,  denounce  all  we  see  bad; 
use  our  energy  and  the  paper  to 
voice  the  desires  of  the  students,  to 
advise  the  Faculty,  to  boom  the 
University.  Our  services  will  be 
yours,  our  opinions  our  own,  our 
work  the  best  we  can  do  under  the 
circumstances. 

We  hope  to  deal  honorably  and 
justly  with  everybody  and  in  ev- 
erj'thing.  We  invite  honest  criti- 
cism on  our  work;  will  always  have 
space  to  print  fair  replies  to  any  ar- 
ticle, editorial,  or  item  that  appears 
in  our  sheets;  and  will  welcome 
with  pleasure,  good  articles  for  our 


contributors'  department  from  both 
students  and  Alumni.  Above  all, 
we  desire  the  sympathy  and  hearty 
co-operation  of  the  students. 

We  have  no  patience  with  those 
whose  assumed  duty  it  seems  is  to 
find  as  much  fault,  and  with- hold 
as  much  credit  as  possible  for  the 
work  done  on  the  Stentor  the 
past  year.  It  is  one  thing  to  growl 
and  find  fault,  and  another  to  do 
the  same  work  under  the  same  diffi- 
culties without  any  fault.  We  wel- 
come suggestions  because  we  feel 
that  the  best  we  can  do  could  be 
done  better, — but  these  little  petty 
insinuations,  and  poodle-dog  winn- 
ings we  resent,  and  will  not  hesi- 
tate to  thrust  the  point  of  our  edi- 
torial pen  into  every  wind-bag  that 
assumes  uncomfortable  proportions. 


We  usually  welcome  vacation 
with  pleasure,  and  with  equal 
pleasure  do  we  welcome  the  re- 
turn of  the  fall  term.  Both  events 
have  their  attractions,  and  we  are 
"evolutionist  utilitarians"  enough 
to  prefer  the  pleasurable  to  the 
painful.  But  this  year  seems  to  be 
ah  exception.  Even  Nature  seemed 
to  feel  the  dint  of  sorrow  that 
pierced  our  hearts,  and  assumed  a 
gloom}-  aspect  for  very  sympathy, 
and,  chilled  by  adverse  blasts,  at 
eve  did  weep  a  storm  so  great  that 
"tears did  drown  the  wind."  Some 
of  us  are  losing  our  most  intimate  as- 
sociates in  the  senior  classes;  a  few 
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of  the  prominent  boys  are  not  com- 
ing back;  and  to  make  a  fitting 
climax  Prof.  Zenos  will  leave  in  a 
few  weeks  for  Hartford  Theological 
Seminary,  where  he  will  fill  the 
chair  of  New  Testiment  Exegesis. 

Parting  from  Prof.  Zenos  will  be 
to  some  of  us  like  parting  from  a 
father,  or  beloved  elder  brother,  or 
sympathetic  fellow  student.  Prof. 
A.  C.  Zenos  the  "chubby  Greek 
Testiment,"  the  dilligent  student, 
the  sound  scholar,  the  ideal  man: 
noted  for  his  accurate  and  varied 
knowledge,  his  level-headed  com- 
mon sense;  loved  for  his  simplicity, 
his  sincerity,  his  intelligent  sym- 
pathy,— we  will  miss  him  very 
much.  His  departure  pains  us,  his 
advancement  pleases  us.  He  came 
to  us  a  'stranger,  a  Xenos  indeed, 
he  leaves  us  a  Greek  god,  our  Zeus, 
for  among  ourselves  we  always 
called  him  Zeus.  Zeus  came  among 
us  in  his  genative  state,  Zanos,  he 
departs  in  the  vocative,  judging 
from  the  supplications  and  applica- 
tions that  the  students  have  daily 
made  to  him  in  private.  A  little 
talk  with  Zeus  always  settled  our 
difficulties  and  made  us  the  happier 
and  the  wiser.  It  is  a  great  thing 
to  be  simple  and  wise,  it  is  Christ- 
like. 

Good  by,  professor;  we  wish  you 
happiness,  we  know  you  will  have 
success,  we  feel  you  will  not  forget 
us,  we  will  still  call  you  Zeus 
though  you  are  now  a  D.  D. 


Rev.  Mr.  McClure  D.  D.  preached 
us  a  fine  sermon  on  the  formation 
and  value  of  Christian  charac- 
ter, the  17th  of  June.  Indeed, 
we  have  had  a  treat  this  term  in 
practical  sermons  of  personal  inter- 
est. Dr.  McClure  says  his  purpose 
in  preaching  is  to  present  truth  and 
the  gospel  of  Christ  in  their  sim- 
plest form  for  daily  use,  unadorned 
by  superfluous  rhetoric  or  sophomor- 
ical  phaseology.  He  succeeds.  A 
noble  purpose;  one  much  needed 
today;  one  worth)-  of  adoption  by 
those  of  us  who  are  studying  for  the 
ministry.  We  need  less  lecture  and 
more  bible  in  the  pulpit;  less  opera 
choir  and  more  gospel  singing  in 
the  church. 

We  hold  the  true  and  best  fol- 
lower of  Christ's  method  of  teach- 
ing and  preaching  is  the  one  who 
sends  his  hearers  away  thinking  of 
what  has  been  said,  not  how  it  has 
been  said;  thinking  of  Christ,  not 
of  the  minister, — who  shoots  his 
arrows  of  truth  into  the  heart  and 
conscience  of  each  individual  in  his 
audience,  not  over  their  heads,  or 
into  the  breasts  of  a  supposed  class 
of  people.  Brilliant  generalizations 
from  moral  teachers  make  beautiful 
and  showy  fire- works,  but  poor  and 
weak  fire-arms.  We  like  to  see  a 
minister  talk  to  each  individual,  not 
to  the  multitude;  to  make  us  think 
of  our  own  meaness,  not  that  of 
some  one  else.  It  is  folly  to  tec  eh 
that  God  recognises  a  distinct  per- 
sonality in  each  soul  and  then  leave 
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out  all  personality  in  our  preach- 
ing,— as  foolish  as  to  preach  a  ten- 
der, forgiving  Saviour,  but  con- 
ceal the  stern,  unrelenting,  just 
God. 

We  felt  that  this  sermon  of  Dr. 
McClure's  was  for  and  to  each  of 
us,  as  well  as  to  the  millionaires 
just  across  the  aisle,  and  we  were 
accordingly  interested  and  bene- 
fited. We  were  especially  pleased 
with  his  frank,  earnest  appeal,  and 
the  heartiness  with  which  he  ten- 
dered his  thanks  for  the  manly  and 
gentlemanly  way  in  which  the  stu- 
dents have  acted  in  and  about  the 
church.  Very  sorry,  indeed,  Pres- 
ident Roberts  was  not  present  to 
hear  a  true  statement  of  our  con- 
duct in  church.  We  do  not  wish  to 
blow  our  own  horn,  but  when  Dr. 
McClure  blows  it  for  us,  we  want 
everybody  to  listen  and  hear  the 
truth  from  one  who  has  always 
been  our  sincere  and  hearty  friend. 


Our  Note  Book, 


THE  COLLEGE. 


Ever   see   a    cat? 

A  rainy  Commencement. 

Prof.  Zenos  has  been  honored 
with  the  degree  of  D.  D. ,  from  Price- 
ton. 


Ask  Johnnie  High  about  Nebu- 
chadnezzar feasting  with  the  swine. 

Public  examinations  are  drifting 
into  a  farce,  if  they  are  not  already 
so.      Let  the  next  step  be  abolition. 

Prof.  Kelsey  now  tacks  a  Ph.  D,, 
to  his  name,  and  we  call  him  "Doc- 
tor." The  degree  came  direct  from 
Syracuse  University. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Roberts,  Miss  Rob- 
erts, and  Miss  Rose  Farwell  started 
for  Europe  immediately  after  Com- 
mencement. They  will  all  return 
in  September. 

It  is  said  that  one  youth  of  the 
class  of  '88  was  so  bashful  that  he 
kept  his  looking  glass  in  his  closet. 

Dr.  Kelsey  has  a  set  of  the  oldest 
printed  edition  of  Cicero.  It  dates 
back  to  1540. 

Dr.  Richards  recited  the  following 
verses  of  Dr.  Corwin's,  at  the  Al- 
umni banquet : 

The  sun  was  hot 
As  Hottentot, 
And  brazen  was  the  sk\r ; 
When  all  the  people 
Went  to  the  steeple 
To  see  a  great  bell-fry. 

Dr,  Wilson  and  Prof.  McCalla 
have  removed  their  names  from  the 
list  of  our  Faculty,  and  will  seek 
other  and,  we  hope,  greater  honors 
in  the  future.  During  their  con- 
nection with  Lake  Forest  University 
these  men  have  made  an  enviable  re- 
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putation  as  conscientious,  earnest 
Christain  gentlemen.  Both  are  scho- 
lars; both  have  fine  sympathetic 
natures.  They  have  made  many 
friends  here  who  will  follow  their 
future  course  with  interest,  hop- 
ing for  them  the  best  that  can  hap- 
pen. 

As  Prof.  Zenos  and  his  wife  were 
sitting  on  their  piazza  enjoying  the 
moonlight  ot  one  of  our  pleasant 
June  evenings,  the  stirring  notes  of 
the  song:  "Live  Lake  Forest  For- 
ever," greeted  their  ears,  and  a 
long,  double  column  of  College  stu- 
dents filed  up  and  formed  into  a 
semi-circle  about  them.  E.  E. 
Nourse,  representing  the  company, 
stepped  forward  and  addressed  the 
professor  as  follows  : 

"Professor  Zenos — It  was  with 
profound  sorrow  that  six  months  ago 
the  students  of  Lake  Forest  Uni- 
versity learned  that  you  had  accept- 
ed a  call  elsewhere.  We  at  once 
realized  what  our  loss  would  be. 
We  thought  of  you  as  a  scholar ;  as 
one  whose  scholarship  was  broad, 
liberal,  profound,  and  worthy  of  the 
name.  We  thought  of  you  as  a 
teacher;  as  one  whose  highest  inter- 
est was  the  welfare  of  the  student, 
whose  teaching  was  instruction  and 
education  of  the  highest  degree, 
and  whose  ability,  discretion,  and 
sympathy  had  won  our  deepest 
affection  and  respect.  But  above 
all  we  thought  of  you  as  a  ma?i;  as 
one  who  was  ever   a    friend    to    the 


student;  as  one  to  whom  we  felt  we 
could  always  go  for  sympathy  and 
advice;  as  one  who  never  slighted  a 
just  or  reasonable  request  from  the 
students;  as  one  whom  we  could 
love  as  a  friend. 

When  we  thought  of  these  things 
we  were  filled  with  sorrow  that  you 
were  about  to  leave  us.  Although 
that  sorrow  has  not  diminished, 
yet  tonight  we  are  glad  and 
proud  that  you  are  going  to  a  high- 
er position.  We  feel  that  the 
Master  has  called  you  to  a  broader 
and  nobler  field  of  labor.  Yet  we 
could  not  let  you  go  without  leav- 
ing with  you  a  little  gift  as  a  token 
of  remembrance.  So,  in  the  name 
of  the  students  of  Lake  Forest  Col- 
lege, I  present  you  with  this  little 
instrument.  Receive  it  as  a  mark 
of  our  affection,  and  every  time  you 
hear  it  tick,  remember  that  the 
heart  of  some  student  of  Lake  For- 
est College  is  beating  with  friend- 
ship and  love  for  you." 

The  "little  instrument"  was  a 
beautiful  Elgin  watch,  Wheeler 
movement,  in  a  gold  hunting  case. 
Prof.  Zenos  responded  most  sincere- 
ly and  simply.  He  spoke  of  his 
relations  to  the  students  as  having 
been  that  of  a  student  among  them, 
rather  than  a  professor.  Hissoirow 
at  parting  with  us,  his  pleasure  at 
our  so  kind  recognition,  and  his 
assurance  that  he  should  not  forget 
us — all  were  expressed.  And  the 
students  showed  their  appreciation 
by  three  cheers,    the    College    yell, 
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and  the  College  song.     Prof.  Zenos,  each  speaker  would  require    pages. 

after  five  years  as   Greek  professor  The  audience  at  a  prize   contest   is 

in  L.  F.  U.,  goes  to  take  the    chair  bound  not  to  be  suited  with  the  de- 

of  Hebrew  in   Hartford   Seminary,  cision  of  the  judges.      People  have 

with  a  salary  of  $3,000.  different    standards    of   judgment. 

Yet  so  even  was   this    contest    that 

The  Academy  graduates   started  all  the  nine  speakers  were  assigned 

the  Commencement  ball  rolling    on  prizes  by  different  members    of  the 

Friday  evening,  June  22,  when  eight  audience.      The  judges  fixed    upon 

orations  were    delivered    by    them  George  H.  Steel    and    Florence    L,. 

before  a  good  audience.     The  mot-  Phelps  as  victors,  and  certain  it    is 

to,  "Certum  pete    finem,"    adorned  that    they     both     were      excellent 

the  wall,     and    the    platform    was  in    their    respective    presentations. 

decked  with  flowers.     The  singing  The  following  is  the  program: 

and  instrumental  music  was  excel- 

1             j                          ^         j        r  iJvauev, 

lent,  and  encores  were  the  order  of 

A,  Orsjan  Solo-March  Pontificale  .  Demmens 

the  evening.  °                                  . 

0  W.  H.  Humiston. 

^,       t?  tt    11  1  ±       O'Connell Phillips 

The  terrv   hall    annual    concert  .,    „  „.   „   ., 

J  IV  B.  W.  Gallwev. 

was  a  success  this  year,  as  always.       The  pi]ot<s  Story " Anon 

Monday  afternoon  was  pleasant,  and  Florence  L.  Phelps. 

a  large  audience  filled  the  Seminar)-      The  Chariot  Race Wallace 

chapel,  which  looked  its  best  for  the  William  E.  Danforth. 

T.    •         ,  .      .        ,  Piano  Solo Bendel 

occasion.      It  is  pleasant    to    hear  T  ,.     ^  T> 

r  Juliet  F.  Rumsev. 

some  music,  but  to  sit  fortwo  hours       §,^^^3  Maiden  Martyr. Anon. 

and  a  half  and  listen  to  piece  after  Abbie    E.  Goodale. 

piece  is,  to  say  the  least,     tiresome.       Obedience  to  Law Johnson 

A  program  of   fifteen    numbers    all  David  S.  Lansden. 

,  ,     .  T  -i  •     .  ,         The  Second  Trial Sarah  W.  Kellogg 

Ion?  on  a  hot  June  day,  is  too  much  „      ,                     && 

.  &           ,     ,  .              T.     ,  Grace  A.  Stanley. 

of  a  good  thing.      If  the    programs      Baritone  Solo_.. Beyond".. Penfield 

were  shorter  they    could    be    more  Edmond  F.  Dodge. 

fully  enjoyed.  Truth  and  Victory Scoville 

George  E.  Stanford. 
Enthusiasm  ran  high  on  Monday      The  Saxon  Rose Haines 

evening    at    the    Sophomore      and  Grace  Reid. 

t^       1  .      ,   •     .  tm         4.-  -rj        The  Victor  of  Marengo Anon. 

Freshmen  contest  in  Elocution.   F.  T7  „     , 

,    r,              ,  1    j                 ,  George  H.  Steel. 

Calvert    and   Son    added     to      the      Musk ; Doubk  Quartette 

beauty  of  the  floral  decorations    by  Award  of  Judges 

donating  a  large    stand   filled  with 

the  choicest  roses  for  the    occasion.  The    Freshmen   and   Sophomore 

To  enumerate   the    good  points   of     classes  were  tendered  a  reception  by 
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Prof.  Dawson  at  his  home  on 
Thursday  evening,  June  21.  They 
report  a  very  informal  and  corres- 
pondingly pleasant  evening. 

'"Nondum  finis  est,"  was  the  motlo 
in  black  and  gold  which  greeted  the 
eyes  of  those  who  attended  the  Class- 
day  exercises  of  '88,  at  Ferry  Hall 
Tuesday  afternoon.  The  program 
opened  with  music — an  instrumen- 
tal duet  by  Misses  Flack  and  Cor- 
win.  Miss  Sutton  then  read  the 
chronology  of  the  class,  introduc- 
ing many  almost  forgotten  jokes 
and  pranks  which  had  occurred  in 
the  youth  of  the  class.  The  "Voice 
of  the  Sibyl,"  as  read  by  W.  W. 
Johnson,  decided  the  future  of  the 
class  members  about  as  follows: 
Boggs,  circus  clown;  Miss  Ashly, 
London  society  belle;  French,  hus- 
band to  a  Christian  Scientist  with 
eight  children;  Hyde,  base  ball 
missionary  to  Africa;  Miss  Wilson, 
president  of  the  Woman's  Suffrage 
party;  Davies  drowned  by  too  much 
prohibition;  Nourse,  speculative 
philosopher;  Miss  Anderson,  actress; 
Benedict,  inventor;  Wise,  forensic 
orator  and  future  chief  justice;  Miss 
Rood,  Japanese  missionary;  Miss 
Flack  and  Wells,  elopers;  also  Miss 
Sutton.  The  class  song,  very  pret- 
tily written  by  Miss  Rood,  was  sung 
to  the  tune  of  "The  Watch  on  the 
Rhine."  Mr.  French  then  took 
charge  of  the  presentations  in  a 
highly  creditable  manner. 

The  articles  presented  were: 


Benedict,  a  spider  with  the  follow- 
ing dictation  : 

"Drop  over  into  left  field,"  said  the  spider 

to  the  fly; 
"lean  entertain  you   though   you  be   so 

very  high. 
I  have  a  patent  Edison  invention 
By  which  I  cause  extension 
In  my  perpindicular  dimension; 
And  when  at  Evanston   I  got   rrn'self  in 

motion, 
The  pitcher  vowed  with  great  emotion 
He'd  pitch  no  balls   to   one   built    spider 

fashion. 
'Telescope  yourself,'  he  cried, 
'You've  grown  on  lusty  ration. 
We're  forced  the  meanest  fare  to  take  on. 
But  you  were  always  fond  of  Bacon.'  " 

Boggs,  roots;  as  a  child  he  cried 
in  Sanskrit,  "Bha!  Bha!" 

Davies,  looking  glass;  picture  of 
the  Prohibition  president  in  2006 
A.  D. 

Johnson,  flag;  color  bearer. 

Miss  Flack,  mitten;  the  wool  of  a 
sheep  is  better  protection  than  the 
hand  of  a  dude. 

Hyde,  moustache  cup. 

Miss  Anderson,  Scotchman. 

Wells,  bat  and  ball 

Miss  Holloway,  sword;  for  pro- 
tection. 

Miss  Wilson,  book;  Sindbad  the 
Sailor,  as  an  inspiration  to  greater 
literary  efforts. 

Wise;  donkey;  pugnacity. 

Miss  Sutton,  piece  of  Steel;  to 
show  evolution  of  character. 

Nourse,  Bonn's  classic. 
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Miss  Ashly,  broom;  for  the  home 
angel. 

Miss  Rood,  arithmetic;  four  roods 
used  to  make  an  acre,  but  now 
subtract  one  Rood,  and  there  re- 
mains 15  achers. 

Faculty,  bundle  of  switches;  for 
purpose  of  physical  suasion  upon 
future  classes,  handed  to  Dr.  Kel- 
sey. 

Juniors,  the  Seniors'  mantle. 

Prof.  De  Prosse  then  played 
a  march,  while  all  the  assembled 
throng  passed  to  the  outside  of  the 
building.  Upon  a  stage  erected  for 
the  occasion  the  remaining  Class- 
day  exercises  occurred.  Mr.  Wise 
gave  an  excellent  oration,  which  we 
print,  with  a  dig  in  it  for  every  one 
and  much  that  was  sound.  Every- 
one could  hear  him.  He  has  a 
pair  of  base  ball  lungs.  Mr.  Davies 
then  preached  the  funeral  oration 
over  the  genius  of  the  class,  and 
the  audience  witnessed  the  inter- 
ment in  the  flower  bed.  The  gen- 
ius was  corked  up  in  a  very  small 
phial,  and,  it  being  a  very  cold 
day,  refused  to  come  forth  when 
the  phial  was  opened.  After  the 
obsequies  Miss  Sutton's  little  bro- 
ther, Mr.  Walter  Harris  Sutton,  was 
elected  an  honorary  member  of  the 
class.  The  very  pleasing  exercises 
closed  with  the  college  song, 
sung  by  the  entire  assembly.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  class  day  will  be 
kept  up  in  future  years.     There    is 


as  much  talent  displayed  in  its  im- 
aginations, fun,  and  fancies,  as  in 
graduation  exercises;  it  is  fully  as 
enjoyable. 

The  Junior  contest  in  oratory 
occurred  Tuesday  evening  at  eight 
o'clock.  The  church  was  well  filled 
with  an  appreciative  audience. 
After  a  prayer  and  an  organ  solo, 
Miss  Mary  L.  Phelps,  the  winner 
of  the  second  prize,  delivered  an 
oration  on  Fredrick  III.,  with  the 
subject,  "A  Modern  Potentate." 
Graham  Lee  followed  with  an  ora- 
ation  on  "Edmund  Burke."  He 
took  the  first  prize.  After  a  song 
by  the  Athenaean  Quartette,  B,  M. 
Linnell  addressed  the  audience  upon 
"The  Drink  Trade  and  Missions," 
printed  in  this  issue,  Keyes  Beck- 
er discussed  "Four  Targets  of  Our 
History. ' '  The  Quartette  sang  again, 
when  Miss  Harriet  Vance  gave  an 
oration  upon  "Carlvle  as  a  Moral- 
ist." The  last  oration  of  the  even- 
ing was  on  "IndependentThought" 
by  Edgar  Wilson.  The  contest 
was  interesting  throughout.  The 
six  orations  were  selected  on  their 
literary  merits  from  eleven  which 
were  composed  by  members  of  the 
class.  The  class  has  to  thank  Mrs. 
Sawyer  and  Mrs.  Reid  for  invalu- 
able aid  in  decorating. 

Wednesday  morning  dawned 
dark  and  rainy.  Within  the  church 
however,  all  was  cheery.  The  large 
audience,  the  profusion  of  roses,  and 
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best  of  all,  the  large  number  of  can- 
didates for  degrees  were  a  delight 
to  the  eye.  We  think  it  not  too 
much  to  say  that  all  the  productions 
of  the  morning  were  above  the  av- 
erage. The  orations  of  all  but  two 
of  the  boys  concerned  American 
life  and  politics  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree.  Each  and  all  showed  care- 
ful thought  and  study,  and  the 
drill  in  speaking  was  evident  from 
the  ease  of  the  speakers  and  the 
power  with  which  they  spoke.  Dr. 
Richards,  who  has  been  to  com- 
mencements of  nearly  every  col- 
lege of  importance  from  Maine  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  said  he  had 
"never  heard  any  orations  which 
as  a  whole  inspired  him  so  with  the 
feelings  of  the  speakers  as  those 
which  he  had  listened  to  that 
morning."  The  program  in  full 
was  as  follows: 

MUSIC. 

PRAYER. 

Commencement  Exercises  for  Ferry  Hall 

Seminary. 

Essay    with    Salutatory  —  Our    Father 

Which  art  in  Heaven. 

—Martha  E.  Ashley 
Essay — Hypatia 

—Jessie  Rood 
Essay — Whitewash 

— Marie  Holloway 
Essay — Influence  of  Grecian  Art 

— Bessie  Sutton 

Essay — Without  Sound  of  Ax  or  Hammer 

— Annie  Flack 

Commencement  Exercises  for  Lake  For- 
est College. 
Honorary  Salutatory  Oration — The  Am- 
erican of  the  Future. 

— Sidney  A.  Benedict 


Oration — Protection  for  Labor 

—John  J.  Boggs 
Oration — A  Survival 

— William  W.  Johnson 
Oration — Consider  thi-  End 

—Edwin  S.  Wells,  Jr. 
Honorar_v  Oration — Service 

— Jane  S.  Wilson 
Oration — The  American  Press 

—William  G.  Wise 
Oration — The  Nineteenth  Centurv  Inva- 
sion.] — Edmond  H.  Hyde 
Honorary  Oration — A  New  Ethics 

— Edward  E.  Nourse 
Oration— The  Scot 

—  Mary  Anderson 
Oration— The  Savior  for  Ireland 

—Calvin  H.  French 
Honorary  Oration  with  Valedictory- 
Prohibition  the  Present  Political  Issue 
— Llewellyn  J.  Da  vies 
MUSIC. 
Conferring  of  Diplomas  and  Degrees. 
MUSIC. 

Mr.  E.  E.  Nourse  was  awarded 
the  McClure  medal  for  originality 
and  excellency  of  production.  The 
judges  were  unanimous  in  their  de- 
cision.    We  print  his  oration. 

Degrees  were  conferred  upon  the 
following  persons: 

Doctor  of  Laws — Win.  H.  Bvford, 
M.  D. 

Doctor  of  Divinity — Rev.  J.  G. 
K.  McClure. 

Master  of  Science — Henry  W. 
Sutton. 

Master  of  Philosophy — A.  C. 
Wenban,  Mrs.  Paul  Bergen. 

Master  of  Arts— S.  F.  Vance,  T. 
E.  Barr,  Joseph  H.  Salisbury,  M. 
D.,  Frank  Jewett. 
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Dr.  Roberts  reported  the  finan- 
cial prospects  as  most  encouraging 
for  L.  F.  U,  One  gentleman,  who 
is  too  modest  to  let  his  name  be 
known,  promises  $100,000  to  the 
University  if  necessary.  Another 
gentleman  (name  unknown)  has 
just  endowed  the  chair  of  Biblical 
Instruction  with  $50,000.  Numer- 
ous other  people  are  only  too 
anxious  to  help  raise  the  $200,000 
for  this  year,  and  Dr.  R.  is  confi- 
dent that  a  quarter  of  a  million  will 
be  obtained. 

And  what  a  plea  the  Doctor  did 
make  for  a  gymnasium!  Every  boy 
in  the  school  blessed  him  for  that, 
and  we  look  for  fruit  from  his  re- 
marks when  we  return  next  fall.  If 
there  is  someone  who  wants  to  be  a 
by- word  for  generosity,  an  elevator 
of  the  ball  nine  and  the  rest  of  hu- 
manity, let  him  erect  a  building 
where  a  youth  can  peel  his  coat 
without  freezing  to  death,  and 
where  he  can  build  up  a  physique 
to  carry  around  his  brain.  The 
gym's  the  thing! 

If  the  weather  had  been  pleasant 
the  Alumni  Banquet  would  have 
been  held  on  the  campus.  But 
rain  and  cold  made  necessary  the 
spreading  of  the  tables  in  the  Acad- 
emy Hall.  About  250  people  were 
present  and  enjoyed  a  repast  spread 
by  Kiugsley.  Dr,  Corwin  respond- 
ed in  his  usual  happy  way  to  a 
toast,  "The  Board  of  Trustees." 
"The  Faculty"  was  responded  to 
by  Dr.  Kelsey,  as  he  says   "with    a 


mouth  full  of  salad."  Rev.  W.  D. 
Hillis  of  Peoria,  representing  the 
Alumni,  gave  the  star  speech  of  the 
day.  He  spoke  of  his  experience 
at  College,  of  the  work  the  school 
had  done  and  was  doing.  Said  he: 
"Whoever  else  has  gone  from  these 
doors,  no  one  can  say  that  an}-  of 
those  who  have  been  graduated 
here  can  be  called  an  organized  per- 
fume or  a  whiskied  essence." 

Dr.  D.  K.  Pearsons,  of  Chicago, 
represented  the  giving  men  of  Chica- 
go in  a  speech  both  happy  and  grave. 
Senator  Farwell  spoke  a  few  sincere 
and  well  chosen  words.  Dr.  Noyes, 
of  Evanston,  responded  to  "The 
Ministerial  Fraternity."  Dr.  J.  G. 
McClurelent  his  ever- welcome  voice 
to  praise  the  good  work  of  our  Col- 
lege. Dr.  Richards,  of  Chicago, 
after  a  few  remarks,  read  a  poem 
which  he  had  written  for  the  occa- 
sion, and  many  of  its  expressions 
evoked  hearty  laughter.  Dr.  Zenos 
was  then  asked  to  speak  and  made 
a  verv  pleasing  address.  The 
guests  then  departed,  well  pleased 
with  the  double  feast. 

A  very  pleasant  reception  given 
in  the  evening  by  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Roberts,  ended  an  exceptional  Com- 
mencement. Rain  did  not  seem  to 
dampen  the  ardor  of  anyone.  It 
was  not  too  hot  for  comfort.  Every- 
thing went  off  nicely,  and  the  pros- 
pects were  never  brighter.  Live 
L,ake  Forest  forever  ! 
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FERRY  HAIX. 

Latest  Sensation  ! — Sem  Jun- 
ior hats.  White  mortar-boards  with 
heliotrope  tassels. 

The  Sophomore  class  for  next 
year  has  been  organized.  Its  badge 
will  be  a  crimson  and  gold  mortar- 
board. 

The  classes  of '88  went  out  on  a 
picnic  to  Diamond  Lake  not  long 
ago.  They  invited  the  two  "Posts" 
as  chaperones.  Seniorial  dignity 
was  dropped  for  the  day  and  scarce- 
ly has  been  regained.  By  unani- 
mous vote  it  was  decided  to  call  each 
other  by  first  names  during  Com- 
mencement week,  and  Willie,  Susie, 
Jane,  and  Toughie  were  used  with 
great  glee.  Every  one  had  a  glo- 
rious time — even  the  youth  who 
had  previously  denounced  all  pic- 
nics as  bores.  Music  was  furnished 
by  the  class  orchestra,  consisting 
of  one  fiddle,  several  combs,  whis- 
tles— tin,  and  willow,  and  a  duck 
call. 

There  were  two  picnics  on  the 
lake  that  day,  but  the  class  of  '88, 
as  usual  came  out  ahead. 

Ferry  Hall  entertained  about  fifty 
guests  during  Commencement  week. 
There  has  never  before  been  so 
large  a  number  of  Alumnae  and  for- 
mer students  present  as  this  year. 

The  Alumnae  present  were  :  Miss 
Agnes  Smith  of  '85,  who,  since  her 


graduation,  has  been  engaged  in 
active  Christian  work  at  her  home 
in  Appleton,  Wis.  —  Miss  Hattie 
Ashley  of  '85,  who  has  been  teach- 
ing for  two  years  in  Pawnee  City, 
Neb. — Miss  Grace  Godfrey  of  Dix- 
on, 111.,  and  Miss  Edith  Denise  of 
Burlington,  Iowa,  both  of  the  class 
of  '85.  Also,  of  the  same  class, 
Mrs.  Esther  Wetherell  Magill  of 
Chicago, 

The    former    students    with    us 
were: 

Miss  Grace  Taylor  of  Hadson, 
Wis.,  lately  returned  from  her 
western  trip,  much  improved  in 
health;  Winnifred  Hecht.  Clarence, 
la.;  Lida  Fklwards  of  Fort  Ed- 
wards, Wis. ;  Mamie  Wilson  of  Mor- 
ris; Margaret  Jessup  of  Oswego; 
Clara  Conger  of  Whitewater,  Wis., 
— a  member,  last  year,  of  the  class 
of  '88,  but  this  year  a  student  of 
shorthand;  Sara  Johnson  of  Logans- 
port,  Ind.  ;Lucia  Hayes,  Milwaukee; 
Beulah  Houston  ofEvanston,  now 
a  student  in  the  X.  W.  U  ;  and 
Cora  Munsen  and  Evelyn  Allen  of 
Chicago.  Much  disappointment  was 
felt  that  more  of  the  Alumnae  and 
former  students  were  not  present. 
Ferry  Hall  is  always  glad  at  the  re- 
turn of  former  pupils.  Dr.  Seeley 
extends  a  hearty  welcome  to  all  Fer- 
ry Hall  girls.  There  were  also  pre- 
sent many  relatives  and  friends  of 
the  graduates  and  of  former  grad- 
uates, some  of  whom  we  are  told 
will  be  students  in  the  school  next 
year.  Our  most  distinguished  guest 
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was  the  youngest  of  all, — Master 
Walter  Harris  Sutton,  honorary 
member  of  the   combined    class    of 


It  is  reported  that  next  year  there 
will  be  a  reunion  of  all  the  Ferry 
Hall  girls  who  were  present  during 
the  years  of  '85-'S6.  It  will  be  held 
in  Chicago  and  hopes  are  entertained 
that  Mrs.  Thompson  can  be  present. 
Beulah  Houston  of  Evanston 
and  Evelyn  Allen  of  Chicago  con- 
stitute the  committee  of  arrange- 
ments. 

A  letter  has  lately  been  received 
from  the  east,  telling  of  the  rapidly 
failing  health  of  Mrs.  Thompson, 
former  principal  of  the  Seminary. 
A  few  months  ago  she  had  strong 
hopes  of  being  able  soon  again  to 
engage  in  active  work,  but  is  now 
confined   to  an  invalid's  chair. 

The  students  this  year  seem  loth 
to  leave  the  classic  shades  of  h.  F. 
U.,  and  reunions  are  the  order  of 
the  day.  In  a  meeting  of  the  class 
of  '88  it  was  decided  that  all  should 
return  for  the  Commencement  of 
'91,  and  some  went  so  far  as  to  pro- 
pose another  visit  to  Diamond  Lake 
and  repeat  the  events  of  the  past. 
All  promised  to  be  present  with  the 
exception  of  the  two  who  soon  sail 
for  foreign  shores. 

Sometime  about  the  first  of  Au- 
gust Miss  Jessie  Rood  will    become 


Mrs.  John  Watson,  and  soon  after 
will  sail  for  Syria.  We  all  wonder 
what  Jessica  will  do  with  the  time 
formerly  employed  in  writing  to 
Wyoming. 

''Tell  me,  George,  who    is    Las- 


Commencement  morning  dawned 
rain}-,  and  the  Seniors  searched  the 
dictionairy  for  epithets  of  disgust 
in  consequence  of  the  steady  down- 
fall of  Angela's  tears  that  continued 
all  day  and  evening.  But  the  white 
dresses  reached  the  church  in  safe- 
ty, and,  when  the  wearers  took 
their  places  upon  the  rostrum, 
Ferry  Hall  had  every  reason  to  be 
proud  of  her  senior  class.  And 
doubly  proud  of  it  she  was  when 
the  essays  had  been  delivered. 

Miss  Ashly  gave  the  salutatory. 
This  year  is  the  first,  since  the 
graduating  exercises  of  the  Semi- 
nary and  College  have  been  com- 
bined, that  that  honor  has  been 
granted  to  the  Ferry  Hall  class,  and 
it  would  not  have  been  allowed  in 
this  case  had  not  the  Salutatorian  of 
the  College  class  refused  to  welcome 
the  audience  after  a  part  of  the  pro- 
gram had  been  performed. 

Miss  Ashley's  essay  was  entitled: 
"Our  Father  Which  art  in  Heaven." 

Miss  Rood's  essay  was  '  'A  Review 
of  Hypatia." 

Miss  Holloway's  essay — "White- 
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wash  morally  treated,"  is  given  in 
this  number  of  the  Stentor. 

Miss  Sutton  had  chosen  for  her 
subject  "The  Influence  of  Grecian 
Art;"  and  very  skillfully  treated 
so  extended  a  subject  in  the  small 
number  of  words  to  which  the  es- 
says were  limited. 

The  subject  of  Miss  Flack's  essay 
was  "Without  Sound  of  Ax  or  Ham- 
mer," representing,  by  the  build- 
ing of  Soloman's  Temple,  the 
growth  of  the  spiritual  temple  of 
individual  character. 

Beautiful  floral  tributes  were  laid 
at  the  feet  of  the  fair  graduates. 

Commencement  day  was  misty, 
but  the  day  following  was  mistier, 
although  of  a  different  character. 
The  rain  of  the  first  day  dampened 
the  outside  of  the  old  Sem,  whereas 
upon  the  second  it  had  in  some 
way  penetrated  within  the  walls 
and  left  distinct  traces  upon  eyes, 
cheeks,  and  handkerchiefs. 


THE  ACADEMY. 


Bon  voyage,  '88. 

Before  this  number  reaches  our 
readers,  we  will  be  enjoying  our 
vacation. 

The  Trustees  were  rather  light 
in  their  inspection  of  the  Academy 
on  "Inspection  Davs. " 


The  last  prayer  meeting  of  the 
Academy  was  lead  by  Prof.  Cutting. 
His  remarks  were  interesting  and 
impressive.  The  boys  will  long 
remember  this  meeting  as  a  pleas-  j 
ant  one. 

Seminary  girl,  (aspirant  for  intel- 
lectual talent) — "Tennyson  did  you 
say  ?  Why  he  is  my  favorite.  His 
poem  "The  Traveler"  is  so  grand, 
especially  where  he  says,  "The 
kine  responsive  while  the  milk- 
maid sung." 

The  following  can  only  be  said 
of  L.  F.  A.,  boys, 

You  never  hear  the  'Cads  complain. 
Nor  hear  him  weep  for  glory; 
But  if  he  wishes,  he  can  tell 
A  quite  tremendous  story. 

Is  it  right  that  one  should  pay 
his  social  debts  out  of  the  societies' 
hospitality  ?  Future  reception  com- 
mittees N.   B. 

"Sun,  moon,  and  stars  forgot," 
said  a  college  Soph,  as  he  received 
his  paper  marked  "sixty  minus," 
and  "never  too  late  to  learn,"  said 
the  'Cad,  when  dropped  from  the 
class. 

The  graduating  exercises  of  the 
Academy  presented  an  interesting 
program  which  was  well  carried  out. 
The  orations  by  the  boys  were  inter- 
esting. They  showed  thought  in 
composition  and  ability  in  delivery. 
The  music  was  in  every  respect  en- 
joyable; and  the  efforts  of  Messrs 
Wild  and  Todd  and    Miss    Webster 
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well  merited  Che  applause  bestowed 
upon  them.  The  address  to  the 
class  of '88  by  the  Principal  was 
filled  with  practical  advice,  friendly 
counsel,  and  good  wishes  for  the 
boys  of  the  class. 

We  know  they  will  succeed,  if 
they  follow  their  motto  "Certum 
Pete  Finem." 

Prof. — It  is  said  that  a  discord 
struck  violently  on  the  piano  will 
kill  a  lizard. 

A.  J. — Why  don't  they  bring  the 
lizards  into  chapel  Prof.? 

Is  this  a  drive  on  "Cataline"  or 
the  piano? 

Doctor  in  Bible  Study,  to  Edwin 
Waggoner — What  is  meant  by  a 
Sabbath  day's  journey? 

E.  W. — Distance  from  the  'Cad 
to  the  Sem! 

Can't  trip  Edward  on  Biblical 
points. 

The  question  has  been  asked, 
"  Why  do  students  crib?''  Some 
crib  because  the}-  think  it  will  carry 
them  through  examination,  and 
then  they  live  to  wonder  why  it 
didn't.  Some  crib  to  send  home  a 
good  report  and,  missing  it,  think 
it  strange  that  they  get  "sixty 
minus."  Some  crib,  they  can't  tell 
why  and  get  through  examinations 
they  can't  tell  how.  Cribbing  has 
its  chances,  but  that  is  what  gives 
it  spice.  If  cribbing  is  not  a  suc- 
cess it  is  because  the  Prof,  gets  the 
crib. 


Antelope  picked  up  a  flower  in 
Chapel  the  other  evening  after  the 
Reception  and  said  pathetically, 
"  Tis  the  last  rose  of  some  her!  " 

W.  D.  McNary  of  '89,  whose  foot 
was  so  badly  crushed  by  the  cars  a 
short  time  ago,  was  able  to  be  with 
us  on  Commencement.  His  many 
friends  were  glad  to  have  him  back 
again,  and  they  tried  to  make  it 
pleasant  for  him.  We  hope  that 
Will  may  be  able  to  "run  bases" 
again  next  year,  and  we  wish  him 
a  speedy  recovery. 

Robt.  H.  Crozier,  '90,  was  not 
able  to  return  home  immediately 
after  Commencement  because  of  his 
serious  illness.  We  hope  Bob  may 
soon  recover. 

The  Chapel  was  decorated  with 
the  society  colors  of  the  Tri  Kaps 
and  Gamma  Sigs  at  the  Reception. 
Miss  Benedict  materially  aided  the 
committee  in  decoration  and  refresh- 
ments. The  song  at  the  Reception 
by  Miss  Jennie  Durand  was  well 
received. 

Will  all  who  helped  the  boys  in 
their  Reception  please  accept  heart 
felt  thanks. 

Two  of  our  Academy  students 
are  in  charge  of  church  mission  en- 
terprises this  summer;  C.  O.  And- 
erson, in  West  Minneapolis,  and  H, 
W.  Jones,  in  Milwaukee. 

The  academic    year    of    1887-88 
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which  has  just  passed  will  be  re- 
membered by  all  students  as  one  in 
which  many  pleasant  times  were 
had,  and  also  one  in  which  hard 
work  was  done.  We  extend  to  the 
Faculty  the  thanks  of  the  pupils 
for  the  kind  manner  in  which  they 
tried  to  make  the  year  pass  pleas- 
antly and  profitably.  The  social 
and  religious  life  have  kept  pace 
with  educational  progress.  It  has 
truly  been  a  helpful  year,  and  we 
are  sure  no  student  went  home 
without  good  wishes  for  both 
teachers  and  the  boys  during  the 
summer  vacation. 

The  literary  societies  are  now 
such  a  prominent  part  of  the  Acad- 
emy life,  why  would  it  not  be  well  for 
them  to  take  a  direct  interest  in  the 
Academy  department  of  the  Sten- 
Tor?  The  University  paper  would 
be  an  appropriate  medium  to  repre- 
sent the  Academy  spirit  and  the  lit- 
erary ability  of  both  Gamma  Sig- 
mas  and  Tri  Kappas. 

While  we  are  willing  to  withdraw 
a  question  for  debate  in  the  socie- 
ties in  the  interests  of  "peace,  har- 
mony, and  good  feeling"  at  the  re- 
quest even  of  '  'outsiders, ' '  we  sub- 
mit that  the  position  is  a  narrow 
one,  when  a  person  fears  to  have 
light  and  truth  shine  upon  a  ques- 
tion from  all  sides  It  is  not  only 
narrow  but  a  confession  of  weak- 
ness. 


The  next  year  bids  fair  to  see 
Lake  Forest  Academy  well  on  the 
road  towards  the  high  position  it 
seeks  to  occupy  among  the  leading 
college  preparatory  schools  of  the 
country. 

The  Trustees  have  turned  over 
Mitchell  Hall  to  the  Academy,  and 
Principal  and  Mrs.  Cutting  propose 
to  offer  the  boys  there  a  horn;. 
Thus  we  shall  have  the  home  or 
"cottage  system"  in  a  modified 
way  and  the  dormitory  system  of 
providing  for  Academy  students. 
At  last  accounts,  nearly  all  the 
Mitchell  Hall  rooms  had  been  se- 
cured, which  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  Mitchell  Hall  will  meet  a 
"felt  want." 

We  cannot  see  why  all  sorts  cf 
students  with  all  sorts  of  tastes  can 
not  find  just  what  they  wish  at  L. 
F.  A.  next  year. 

Professor  G.  W.  Schmidt,  a  na- 
tive German  but  educated  in  Syra- 
cuse, (N.  Y. )  University,  is  to  be 
added  next  year  to  the  Academy 
Faculty  as  "Master  in  Modern  Lan- 
guages." We  are  sure  that  this 
accession  will  be  fully  appreciated 
by  the  large  number  of  college  pre- 
paratory students  who  must  take 
French  and  German  to  gain  admis- 
sion to  many  courses  in  many  col- 
leges. 

Among  other  good  things,  the 
students  are  promised  some  train- 
ing in  vocal  music  next  year.      We 
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shall  expect  to  hear  the  campus  re- 
sound with  class  songs,  society 
glees,  and  Academy  choruses. 
Plans  for  serenades  are  already  en- 
tered upon  by  our  musical  youths. 

our   "pome." 

"The  melancholy  days  have  come, 
The  saddest  of  the  year;" 
Forallthe'Cads  they  havegone  home 
Not  e'en  a  Sem  is  here. 

The  Reception,  which  occurred 
on  Saturday  evening,  June  23,  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  literary  so- 
cieties in  honor  of  the  graduating 
class  of  the  Academy,  was  in  every 
respect  a  pleasant  one.  Part  of  the 
evening  was  spent  in  song  and  lit- 
erary exercises.  "The  History  of 
the  Academy,"  the  address  to  the 
graduates,  and  their  response,  to- 
gether with  a  humorous  article  on 
"Life  in  the  'Cad,"  met  with  a 
hearty  applause  from  the  guests. 
Refreshments  were  then  served; 
and  the  remainder  of  the  evening 
was  spent  in  a  social  way.  The  Re- 
ception to  the  class  of  '88  will  be 
remembered  by  all  as  a  pleasant 
time.  May  it  be  the  first  of  a  long 
series. 

Prof. — You  may  tell  me  what 
memory  in  its  logical  sense  is, 
Mr.   G. 

Mr.  G.—Er— -really,  oh!  it  is  that 
thing  which  you  forget  with. 

Prof. — Correct,  in  your  case. 

Why  is  a  college  paper  like  a 
tooth  brush?     Because  every    stu- 


dent should  have 
own. 


copy 
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Alumni  and  Personal. 


'8 1.  Mr.  Frank  S.  Jewett  was 
present  at  Commencement  and  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts. 

'S4,  Rev.  N.  D.  Hillis  is  recov- 
ering from  the  accident  sustained  a 
short  time  ago.  He  was  also  pre- 
sent at  Commencement,  He  made 
a  speech  at  the  Alumni  Banquet 
which  "stole  the  thunder"  from  the 
following  speakers.  He  is  going  to 
E. trope  for    the     summer. 

'85.  Rev,  W.  S.  Shiels  is  settled 
at  West  Point,  Iowa.  Four  small 
churches  have  been  united  into  one 
under  his  pastorate. 

'86.  Mr.  H.  W.  Sutton  is  re- 
tained for  another  year  as  principal 
of  the  public  schools  at  Stockton, 
Kansas. 

'88.  E.E.Nourse  will  supply  the 
pulpit  at  his  home  in  Bayfield, 
Wis.  He  goes  next  September  to 
the  Seminary  at  Hartford,  Conn. 

"88.  W.  G.  Wise  will  probably 
spend  the  summer  in  the  West  as 
civil  engineer  at  some  point  upon 
the  Santa  Fe  Railroad.     It  is  possi- 
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ble  that  he  will  become  an  engineer 
for  life. 

'88.  J.  J.  Boggs  will  spend  a  few- 
weeks  at  his  home  in  San  Bernar- 
dino, California,  after  which  he  will 
sail  for  Japan,  sailing  the  last  of 
August.  He  has  accepted  a  posi- 
tion in  the  government  schools  of 
japan,  requiring  him  to  remain 
abroad  for  three  years.  At  the  end 
of  that  time  he  will  return  and  take 
his  theological  course  at  Union  Sem- 
inary, New  York. 

'88.  S.  A.  Benedict  expects  to 
spend  the  summer  traveling  in  Eu- 
rope, in  company  with  Mr,  Chas. 
Holt, 

'88.  W,  W.  Johnson  will  spend 
the  summer  at  home  and  come  to 
Chicago  to  enter  MeCormick  Semi- 
nary next  September. 

'88.  Miss  J.  S.  Wilson  expects  to 
teach  next  year. 

'88.  L.J.  Davies  will  supply  a 
pulpit  in  Wisconsin  during  the 
summer. 

'88.  E.  H.  Hyde  will  teach  next 
year. 

'88.  C.  H.  French  will  proba- 
bly attend  Union  Theological  Sem- 
inary next  year. 

'88.  Miss  Flack  will  spend  a 
part  of  the  summer  in  Ouincy,  Illi- 
nois, and  the  remainder  in  visiting 
in  the  West. 


'89.  E.  F.  Dickinson  will  spend 
the  summer  by  working  nine 
hours  a  day  in  a  real  estate  office 
and  devoting  the  rest  of  his  time 
to  the  pretty  girls  of  Audubon,  la. 

'89.  Graham  Lee  will  summer 
in  Lake  Forest. 

'89.  G.  A.  Wilson  hopes  to  go 
to  Winnebago  this  summer. 

'89.  W.  N.  Halsey  started  for 
Geneseo  at  5  o'clock  Commencement 
morning. 

'90.  J.  E.  Smith  will  travel 
through  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  New 
York,  and  Southern  Canada  during 
the  summer. 

'90.  H.  Z.  Durand  visits  Mam- 
moth Cave,  Kentucky,  during  July. 
He  is  curious  to  know  how  it  will 
sound  to  talk  in  a  cave. 

'91.  Miss  Fleming  does  not  re- 
turn in  the  fall. 

At  the  business  meeting  of  the 
Alumni,  Mr.  H.  H.  Clark  of  '84 
was  elected  President  for  the  ensu- 
ing year.  Mrs.  Kelseyof'84,  Yiee 
President,  and  Mr.  W.  G.  Wise  of 
'88,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Prof.  Smith  of  the  Academy  will 
spend  the  summer  at  Ridgefield, 
Illinois,  and  at  Fort  Wayne,  Indi- 
ana. He  is  having  a  house  built 
on  the  lot  adjoining  the  Snodgrass 
place  upon  the  north.  Mr.  E.  S. 
Wells  Sr.  is  also  building  on  the 
lot  north  of  Mr.  Smith's. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ensign  attended 
the  Commencement  exercises.  Miss 
Julia  Ensign  received  a  lovely  gold 
watch  as  a  present  from  her  father. 

Miss  -Goodale's  father.  Dr.  Good- 
ale,  spent  Commencement  week, 
with  us.  His  son,  W.  S.  Goodale, 
will  enter  as  Freshman  next  year. 

Albert  Woelfel,  brother  of  Miss 
Anna  Woelfel,  paid  us  a  visit  on 
Commencement  da)-.  He  will  join 
the  class  of  '92, 

Dr.  Mover  of  Chicago,  Miss  Jes- 
sup,  Anna  McNair,  and  Sadie  John- 
son were  at  Mitchell  Hall  during 
Commencement  week. 

Old  friends  were  pleased  to  wel- 
come Miss  Florence  Becker  for 
The  Week. 

B.  M.  Linnell,  with  the  Misses 
Ashly,  spent  the  Fourth  with  his 
uncle  in  Chicago. 

Miss  Martha  Barrett  payed  Miss 
King  a  flying  visit  on  Jul}-  2. 

During  the  summer  the  Dixon 
and  Winnebago  students  of  L.  F. 
C.  will  hold  a  joint  picnic  at  Ore- 
gon, midway  between  their  respec- 
tive homes. 

Miss  Mamie  Steel  of  Minneapo- 
lis, visiting  at  Dixon,  came  up  to 
spend  The  Week  with  her  former 
playmate,    Gracia  Sickels. 

Miss  French  came  up  to  see  her 
brother  graduate. 


Dr.  Zenos  will  preach  during  the 
month  of  August  at  Babylon,  Dong 
Island.  S,  F.  Vance  expects  to 
spend  a  few  weeks  with  the  Doctor 
there,  and  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  a 
quiet  rest  and  ocean  waves. 

Prof.  Locy  camps  out  with  some 
friends  on  the  southern  shore  of 
Eake  Superior  for  a  week  or  two. 

We  expect  to  greet  Prof.  Bald- 
win as  a  married  man  next  Septem- 
ber. 

A.  G.  Welch  had  the  pleasure  of 
his  sister's  company,  Miss  Isabella 
Welch,  in  his  lonely  sojourn  here 
on  the  Fourth  of  July. 

Dr.  Seeley  will  remain  here  for 
the  summer.  The  Doctor  hopes  to 
surprise  the  girls  by  the  comfortable 
and  home  like  appearance  of  the 
Seminary  next  fall,  and  we  have 
great  faith  in  Dr.  Seeley. 

.  Dr.  Johnson  and  Gov.  Bross 
were  not  with  us  on  Commence- 
ment day.  Both  are  visiting  in  the 
East  on  account  of  impaired  health. 
Dr.  Skinner  is  also  away  from  home 
on  account  of  ill  health. 

Prof.  Dawson  hopes  to  visit  his 
parents  in  the  East  during  the 
month  of  August. 

Prof.  Kelsey  will  probably  at- 
tend the  Summer  School  of  He- 
brew at  Evans  ton    for  a  number  of 

weeks. 
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MRS.  WILLIAMS, 

RESTAURANT 

MEALS  AT   ALL  HOURS. 

Pies,  Cakes,  lee  Cream,  etc.    Suppers  pre- 
pared to  order  for  special  occasions. 

Deerpath  Av.,  half  block  west  of  R.  R. 


C.  G.  WENBAN 

LIVERY  STABLE 

SINGLE  AND  DOUBLE  RIGS 
With  or  without  driver. 

BAGGAGE  AND  Fr/RNITCRE    HANDLED   WITH 
DISPATCH  AND  CARE. 

Deerpath  Av.,  one  block  west  ofR.  R. 


ZE3Z.    EL    ZPISZHI, 

J  0  B  -  P  R  in  T  E  R. 

LAKE  FOREST.  ILL. 


C.  C.   PARKER, 

F.   N;   PRATT, 
LAKE    FOREST,      ILLINOIS, 

IB^IBIBIEIB, 

F)EAL  ESTATE  and 

HAIR-CUTTING,  SHAMPOOING, 

1 A    INSURANCE  AGENT. 

ETC. 

FIRE  POLICIES  WRITTEN   IN 

Just  west  of  Railroad. 

FIRST-CLASS  COMPANIES. 

NOTICE — This  is  a  Thirty-Six  Page  Issue. 

Send  in  your  subscriptions  for  next  year! 
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SOME  OBJECTIONS  TO  PROHIBITION. 


There  is  in  our  college  a  strong 
.sentiment  in  favor  of  Prohibition. 
A  good  proportion  of  the  voting 
students  are  pledged  to  the  sup- 
port of  Fisk  and  Brooks  at  the 
polls.  There  are  others,  who,  hav- 
ing announced  themselves  as  Prohi- 
bitionists  before  the  National  Con- 
vention was  held,  now  declare  that 
they  cannot  cast  their  ballots  for 
woman  suffrage,  which  they  con- 
sider they  will  do  if  they  vote  the 
national  Prohibition  ticket.  Oth- 
ers say  that  Prohibitionists  should 
educate  people  up  to  their  stand- 
ards rather  than  go  into  political 
agitation.  A  fourth  class  think 
the  question  is  of  secondary  im- 
portance and  should  be  left  to  the 
care  of  the  old  parties.  The  last 
objectors,  in  this  discussion,  hold 
the  opinion  that  Prohibition  has 
properly  no  place  in  politics.  Let 
us  consider  these  points  in  the  re- 
verse order  of  their  statement. 


Prohibition  does  not  belong  in 
the  province  of  politics.  Why? 
Because  it  is  a  moral  issue  and 
moral  and  political  questions  should 
be  kept  distinct.  But  should  they  \ 
Is  it  not  true  that  the  grandest  po- 
litical records  of  men  and  parties 
have  been  made  in  advocating 
questions  of  morals — in  defending 
righteous  principles  ?  We  certain- 
ly need  look  no  farther  than  thirty 
years  into  our  own  past  to  find 
this  illustrated.  Politics  can  be 
kept  wholesome  only  by  keeping 
the  public  conscience  in  an  enlight- 
ened and  healthful  condition.  If 
we  adopt  the  policy  of  laying 
conscience  on  the  shelf  when  we 
consider  political  questions  we  de- 
grade it  from  its  proper  use.  It 
is  better  to  proceed  from  the  basis 
that  conscience  is  not  to  be  laid 
aside  at  will  but  is  a  necessary  el- 
ement in  our  treatment  of  all  the 
business  of  life.     Evidently  if   we 
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admit  conscience  at  all  as  a  factor 
in  politics  we  must  grant  that  it  is 
most  advantageous  to  have  the 
general  conscience  reach  as  high  a 
level  as  possible.  Mr.  Beecher 
said  in  1860 :  "The  conscience  of 
the  nation  has  grown  ten  cubits 
since  the  introduction  of  abolition 
into  politics."  Has  the  nation 
changed  essentially  since  that  time  \ 
If  not  we  may  believe  that  another 
moral  question  in  politics  will  do 
no  injury. 

That  the  suppression  of  the 
liquor  traffic  is  second  in  import- 
ance to  any  question  now  before 
the  people  is  a  belief  unwarranted 
by  facts.  $9,000,000,000  are  an- 
nually spent  for  alcoholic  drinks 
which  science  declares  are  poison- 
ous to  the  mind  and  body.  Mr. 
Albert  Griffin,  of  Anti-Saloon  Re- 
publican fame,  says  :  "Anarchism 
in  this  country  is  a  German  fun- 
gus, born  and  nurtured  in  beer 
saloons  and  nowhere  else."  In 
the  decision  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  on  the  Kansas 
cases — a  decision  which  firmly  es- 
tablishes the  constitutionality  of 
Prohibition— is  this  passage  :  '  'We 
cannot  shut  out  of  view  the  fact, 
within  the  knowledge  of  all,  that 
the  public  health,  the  public  mor- 
als, and  the  public  safety  may  be 
endangered  by  the  general  use  of 
intoxicating  drinks;  nor  the  fact, 
established  by  statistics  accessible 
to  every  one,  that  the  disorder,  pau- 


perism, and  crime,  prevalent  in 
the  country,  are  in  some  degree  at 
least  traceable  to  this  evil."  A 
Philadelphia  judge  says:  "Alco- 
hol is  responsible  for  nine-tenths  of 
the  crime  of  the  country."  A  be- 
lief that  a  question  is  unimportant 
of  which  such  things  can  be  said 
must  be  due  to  sheer  ignorance. 
The  facts  are  so  easily  investigated 
that  ignorance  is  certainly  need- 
less, if  not  willful. 

Now  to  many  temperance,  as  well 
as  temperate  people,  who  believe  in 
Prohibition,  it  seems  inexpedient 
to  push  the  issues  by  the  third 
party.  In  the  North  few  are 
found  who  will  claim  that  the 
Democratic  party  is  likely  to  do 
anything  to  decrease  its  whisky 
vote.  Everywhere,  however,  are 
those  who  believe  in  the  Republi- 
can party  as  the  party  of  temper- 
ance. Said  a  Presbyterian  clergy- 
man recently  :  "The  Republican 
party  has  always  been  opposed  to 
the  saloon."  That  clergyman 
should  study  the  history  of  the 
Anti-Saloon  Republican  move- 
ment, organized  not  for  aggres- 
sive temperance  work  but  merely 
to  deprive  the  saloon  of  political 
power.  The  movement  has  failed 
utterly  to  gain  party  support. 
Humiliation  and  defeat  was  its 
end.  High  license  is  the  temper- 
ance policy  of  the  Republican 
party.  No  men  in  that  party  are 
more  earnest  upholders  of  the  pol- 
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icy  than  liquor  men.  The  presi- 
dent of  a  large  distilling  company 
says  :  "High  license  has  not  hurt 
our  business.  I  do  not  think  that 
it  lessens  the  quantity  of  liquor 
used.  I  believe  it  is  one  of  the 
grandest  laws  for  the  liquor  traffic 
there  is."  Metz  Bros.,  brewers, 
say:  "High  License  in  our  state 
bars  out  Prohibition. "  "Call  High 
License  what  it  is,"  says  the  Chi- 
cago Daily  JVews,  "an  easy  way  to 
raise  a  revenue  from  vice,  but  let 
there  be  an  end  of  indorsing  it  as 
a  temperance  or  reform  measure." 
No  comment  could  make  more 
plain  the  inadequacy  of  Republi- 
can opposition  to  the  saloon. 

But  when  temperance  Republi- 
cans cry  :  "Educate,  educate  more 
before  stirring  up  political  agita- 
tion," we  may  well  ask  this:  By 
what  method  may  the  masses  be 
so  quickly  educated  as  by  politi- 
cal agitation?  Bring  a  question 
into  politics  in  the  United  States 
and  you  compel  all  men  to  hear  it 
and  to  decide  on  it,  many  to  think 
carefully  of  it,  and  some  to  study  it 
thoroughly.  Of  what  other 
method  can  the  same  be  said  truth- 
fully ?  A  large  circulation  of  lit- 
erature and  endless  speeches  be- 
long to  political  agitation.  Are 
not  these  educational  ? 

The  woman  suffrage  plank  of  the 
Prohibition  platform  is  a  sore 
stumbling  block  to  many  good 
people.     One  of  our  college   pro- 


fessors has  said  that  most  oppo- 
nents of  equal  suffrage  assume  two 
things.  The  first  is  that  the  act 
of  voting  must  change  a  woman's 
nature.  The  second  is  that  if  the 
suffrage  is  granted  to  women  they 
will  spend  all  their  time  in  doing 
nothing  but  vote.  On  these  an 
overwhelming  argument  against 
equal  suffrage  may  be  built. 
Without  them  the  case  stands 
somewhat  differently.  The  argu- 
ments of  neither  side  are  to  be 
presented  here,  however,  but  an 
interpretation  of  the  plank  which 
it  is  believed  will  stand,  though 
differing  from  that  generally  cur- 
rent in  our  College. 

The  plank  declares  that  where 
suffrage  "has  been  withheld  from 
citizens  who  are  of  suitable  age,  etc. 

it  should  be  restored  by  the 

people  through  the  legislatures  of 
the  several  states  on  such  educa- 
tional basis  as  they  may  deem 
wise."  Now,  suppose  a  voter, 
thoroughly  in  favor  of  Prohibition, 
but  quite  as  thoroughly  opposed  to 
woman  suffrage.  To  what  does  he 
pledge  himself  on  the  latter  ques- 
tion in  voting  the  Prohibition 
National  ticket.  Is  not  this  a  fair 
statement  of  the  position  he  may 
take?  I  declare  myself  in  favor  of 
submitting  to  the  people  of  the 
several  states,  if  public  sentiment 
so  demands,  the  question  of  equal 
suffrage.  I  do  not,  by  favoring 
the  submission,   pledge  myself  to 
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vote  in  favor  of  the  question  when 
submitted.  If  this  interpretation 
will  hold,  disbelief  in  the  right  or 
expediency  of  giving  women  a 
voice  in  the  government  need  not 
deter  any  from  voting  for  Prohibi- 
tion. For,  in  a  government  for 
and  by  the  people,  we  can  hardly 
imagine  a  question  which  should 
not  be  submitted  to  the  people 
when  a  majority  signify  their  de- 
sire to  express  themselves  upon  it. 
The  one  thing  which  the  Prohi- 
bitionists feel  as  the  great  need  of 
the  temperance  reform  is,  that 
every  voter  should  study  the  facts. 


It  is  a  truth  that  thousands  of  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats  who  read 
regularly  the  papers  of  both  old 
parties  will  absolutely  refuse  to 
read  a  paper  or  attend  a  political 
meeting  of  the  third  party.  The}r 
consequently  know  this  party  only 
through  its  enemies.  Is  this  becom- 
ing an  honest  and  honorable  citi- 
zen? Surely  a  party  accused  of 
treachery,  hypocrisy  and  all  man- 
ner of  lying  has  in  all  justice  a 
right  to  a  hearing  in  its  own  de- 
fence. 

Anna  Freeman  Davies,  "nil 


THE  COLLEGE  OF  COLLEGES. 

Substance  of  Report  given  Sept.  iS. 


From  June  30th  until  July  14th 
the  students  gathered  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  at  Northfield,  Mass. , 
enjoyed  a  feast  of  good  things  from 
God's  Word.  Northfield  is  Mr. 
Moody's  native  village,  situated  in 
the  Connecticut  valley  on  the 
banks  of  the  Connecticut  river, 
where  it  passes  from  Vermont  and 
NewHampshire  into  Massachusetts. 
The  students  were  entertained  at 
the  seminary  buildings,  which  are 
spaced  along  the  side  of  a  gently 
sloping  mountain — near  the  old 
Moody  homestead — thus  giving  a 
very  beautiful  view  of  the  river 
valley    and     mountains     beyond. 


Nature  has  done  all  she  can  for 
Northfield,  and  Mr.  Moody  did  all 
he  could  additionally  for  the  com- 
fort,pleasure, and  instruction  of  the 
students.  The  base-ball  and  cricket 
grounds,  lawn-tennis  courts,  boat- 
ing and  bathing  conveniences,  were 
superb.  Nothing  more  could  have 
been  done.  In  connection  with 
bathing  I  am  sorry  to  record  that, 
despite  Mr.  Moody's  repeated 
warnings  and  great  care — for  an 
expert  swimmer  was  always  at  the 
wharf, — Mr.  Griggs,  of  Cornell, 
was  drowned,  July  4th. 

The  spiritual  as  well  as  the  ma- 
terial atmosphere  and  surroundings 
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of  Northfield  were  very  invigorat- 
ing. Here  we  felt  that  we  were  on 
holy  ground  and  were  immediately 
ready  for  spiritual  lessons.  These 
were  given  not  only  in  lectures 
and  services,  but  nature's  rocks 
proclaimed  God's  love,  and  her 
rills  his  praise,  while  the  trees 
clapped  their  hands  for  \oy.  And 
though  homely,  yet  true,  even  the 
old  moss-covered  fences  could  not 
keep  silence.  As  the  students 
roved  among  the  mountains  and 
hills,  their  hearts  filled  with  prayer 
and  their  thoughts  with  holy  medi- 
tations, the}"  would  suddenly  be 
confronted  with  the  words,  "God 
is  love,"  "Believe  and  thou  shalt  be 
saved, "  "Let  him  that  heareth 
come,"  written  upon  some  rock  or 
time-worn  fence.  Then,  breaking 
upon  this  holy  silence,  the  rip- 
pling of  some  mountain  rill  nearby 
seemed  to  echo,  '  'And  let  him  that 
is  thirsty  come,"  as  it  found  its  way 
to  the  road-side,  refreshing  man 
and  beast  with  its  cooling  streams. 
Many  noted  Bible  students  were 
present,  among  whom,  besides 
Mr.  Moodj^,  were  Drs.  Broadus, 
Taylor,  Trumbul,  McKinzie, 
Bishop  Hendrix  of  the  M. 
E.  Church  in  the  south,  and 
Prof.  Harper  of  Yale.  The  stu- 
dents represented  the  most  promi- 
nent universities  and  colleges  of  this 
country  and  Great  Britain.  Many 
nationalities  were  represented,  not 
excepting  the  Indian,  Chinese,  and 


Japanese,  whose  speeches  in  our 
language  were  very  interesting  and 
showed  much  zeal  for  Christ. 

Dr.  Hudson  Taylor  is  the  found- 
er of  the  Inland  China  Mission. 
He  is  a  man  of  great  faith  and  im- 
plicit trust  in  God.  A  quarter  of 
a  century  ago  Inland  China  had 
not  heard  the  Gospel  of  Christ;  to- 
day there  are  one  hundred  and 
ninety -four  missionaries  under  Mr. 
Taylor's  care,  preaching  the  Gos- 
pel in  Inland  China. 

Mr.  Taylor  says  God  is  cramped 
by  human  language,  and  when  he 
says  anything  he  means  all  that 
the  words  convey,  and  more.  The 
secret  of  unanswered  pra}Ter  is  that 
we  don't  know  our  God;  He  is  the 
living  water,  and  water  is  kept 
living  only  by  continually  running. 
Do  not  think  you  can  come  and  fill 
your  tank  and  have  living  water  to 
keep  for  yourself.  There  must  be 
an  outlet,  else  it  becomes  stagnant. 
God's  resources  are  as  abundant  as 
the  resources  of  the  rivers,  and  he 
who  asks,  expecting,  will  receive. 
As  instances  he  mentioned  Mr. 
Geo.  Muller  and  his  schools,  Mr. 
Moody  and  his  schools,  and  the 
Inland  China  Mission.  Mr.  Tay- 
lor told  of  one  of  Mr.  Spurgeon's  stu- 
dents who  was  lamenting  that  there 
were  so  few  converts  under  his 
preaching.  Said  Mr.  Spurgeon, 
"Man  alive!  you  don't  expect  con- 
verts from  every  sermon,  do  you?" 
"No,  no,"  said  the  student,   "not 
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all."  "Then  you  are  not  expect- 
ing, are  you?" 

All  of  Dr.  Taylor's  remarks 
might  be  said  to  be  on  the  subject 
of  Expecting. 

Mr.  Moody  very  modestly  kept 
himself  off  the  program  until  by  a 
unanimous  request  he  was  called 
upon  to  speak  each  day.  He  em- 
phasized the  necessity  of  assurance. 
We  must  know  that  we  have  light 
as  well  as  see  it.  Know,  is  the 
key- word  to  the  epistle  of  John, 
and  in  it  occurs  thirty-two  times. 
"It  was  written  to  you  that  be- 
lieve that  ye  may  know  that  ye 
have  eternal  life."  I.  John  5:  13. 

The  doubt  of  a  forgiven  child 
coming  to  the  father  from  time  to 
time  asking  forgiveness  would 
grieve  a  father  very  much.  If  we 
do  not  know  that  our  sins  are  for- 
given we  doubt  God's  word,  and 
he  who  doubts  can  have  no  assur- 
ance, and  is  poorly  fitted  to  help 
another. 

He  said  there  are  three  classes 
who  can  have  no  assurance  :  (1) 
Those  who  join  the  church  because 
they  like  the  minister.  (2)  Those 
who  are  ashamed  to  confess  Christ. 
(3)  Those  who  are  not  willing  to 
work  for  Christ.  These  go  hop- 
ing, hoping,  hopping  to  Heaven. 
Go  to  work,  and  be  so  busy  that 
you  will  not  have  time  to  doubt. 

Mr.  Moody  gave  the  following 
points  about  preaching: — 1.  Speak 
to  the  people — don't  preach.     2. 


Be  natural.     3.  Arouse   curiosity. 

4.  Strike  out  a  path  of  your  own. 

5.  If  any  go  asleep,  open  the  win- 
dow. 6.  Be  brief,  simple,  and  to 
the  point.  7.  Point  at  certain  list- 
less ones  and  get  attention.  You 
can't  afford  to  have  one  listless 
auditor. 

To  the  question:  "What  is  the 
best  training  for  the  ministry  after 
College?"  Mr.  Moody  answered, 
"Book  agent,  or  better,  missionary 
work;  anything  that  will  bring 
you  to  the  people." 

Question:  "How  can  I  empty 
myself?"  "Can't.  You  can't  bail 
out  darkness.  The  quickest  way 
is  to  let  the  light  in." 

Question:  "How  can  I  get  the 
power  of  the  spirit?"  "Use  what 
you  have.  La}'  everything  else 
aside  and  this  one  thing  do.  God's 
law  is  use  or  lose.'* 

Question:  "How  do  men  lose 
the  power  of  the  Spirit?"  "Not 
watchful.  Samson  for  instance ; 
but  they  didn't  pull  his  hair  out  by 
the  roots.  He  got  it  back.  So 
those  wdio  have  lost  the  power  may 
hope  to  regain  it.  Peter  was  a  re- 
stored back-slider.  David  also — 
don't  give  up  a  back-slider.  We 
have  the  flesh,  the  world  and  the 
devil  to  fight,  but  the  flesh  is  the 
worst."  When  Mr.  Moody  said 
he  found  the  flesh  the  worst,  it 
caused  no  little  merriment. 

(TO    BE   CONTINUED.) 

G.  A.  Wilsox,  \S9. 
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WOMEN   IN    PRAYER    MEETINGS. 


Some  time  ago  I  was  asked, 
"  Why  don't  the  ladies  ever  speak 
or  pray  in  the  young  people's 
meetings  and  prayer  meetings?" 
Brought  up  in  a  rather  conserva- 
tive church,  I  was  about  to  quote 
I.  Cor.  14:  34,  when  the  thought 
struck  me  that  speaking  was  not 
praying.  This  led  me  to  study 
the  question  and  offer  this  con- 
tribution to  the  Stentor  in  repty 
to  its  request  for  contributions  and 
items. 

I  find  a  great  many  people  hold 
that  the  restriction  of  Paul  is  only 
temporary.  Like  the  command 
Christ  spoke  of  to  the  Pharisees, 
which  the  Lord  had  permitted  on 
account  of  the  hardness  of  their 
hearts,  so  this  command  of  Paul, 
they  say,  on  account  of  the  pecul- 
iar excitability  and  talkativeness 
of  the  eastern  women,  is  only 
temporary.  As  it  would  be  in- 
decorous in  these  eastern  coun- 
tries for  a  woman  to  appear  in 
public  even  unveiled,  this  looks 
very  plausible,  certainly  more  so 
than  to  include  under  this  word 
laleo  (to  speak)  also  praying,  edi- 
fying, and  exhorting;  for  "to 
speak"  can  never  mean  all  that, 
unless  we  call  the  utterance  of  any 
articulate    sound   speaking,  when 


the  ladies  would  be  excluded  from 
the  choir  and  be  obliged  to  sit 
dumb  during  the  responsive  read- 
ings. 

What  does  the  apostle  mean  ?  Is 
his  command  temporary  \  We 
think  not. 

We  cannot  determine  much  by 
the  meaning  of  the  Greek  word 
laleo.  Different  scholars  give 
different  meanings,  backed  by 
authority,  and  five  Greek  words, 
laleo,  lego,  eipo,  eiro,  imdpAami, 
are  translated  by  only  two  En- 
glish words,  which  necessarily 
leads  to  confusion.  We  must  there- 
fore get  at  Paul's  meaning  indi- 
rectly. 

From  its  position  in  the  sen- 
tence, followed  as  it  is  by  the  ad- 
versative conjunction  alia,  we  see 
that  it  has  an  antithetical  relation 
to  the  clause  following,  "but  to  be 
under  obedience  as  the  law  saith." 
The  opposite  of  obedience  being 
rule,  we  have  good  sense  reading 
it  thus:  "It  is  not  permitted  unto 
women  to  rule — speak  authorita- 
tively— but  they  are  commanded 
to  be  under  obedience, "  A  much 
better  translation  would  be,  "  It  is 
not  committed  or  entrusted  to 
women  to  rule — speak  with  author- 
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ity — but  to  be  in  subjection."  It  is 
plain  that  the  apostle  refers  to 
speaking  which  will  tend  to  insubor- 
dination ;  otherwise  the  clause  ' '  to 
be  under  obedience"  has  neither 
sense  nor  force.  What  sense  would 
it  make  to  say,  "It  is  not  permit- 
ted unto  ladies  to  pray,  or  to  ex- 
hort, or  to  edify  in  the  church,  but 
they  are  commanded  to  be  under 
obedience,"  except  it  were  that  to 
tell  what  Christ  does  for  one's  soul, 
or  to  take  upon  the  lips  the  name 
of  Him  whose  whole  life  was  a 
subjection,  a  model  of  perfect 
obedience,  tends  to  make  one  im- 
perious, or  indicates  that  one  de- 
sires to  rule? 

The  logical  connection  of  the 
sentence  would  substantiate  this 
conclusion.  The  discussions  in  the 
Church  of  Corinth  had  been  re- 
garding marriage,  divorce,  eating 
idol  sacrifices  at  idols'  feasts,  re- 
garding public  worship,  manner  of 
women  speaking,  resurrection, 
spiritual  gifts,  and  manner  of 
making  contributions.  None  of 
these  topics  refer  to  prayer,  ex- 
horting to  the  edification  of  Christ- 
ians, the  themes  of  our  prayer- 
meetings. 

Analogically,  we  get  the  same 
conclusion.  Paul  was  too  good  a 
logician  to  contradict  himself.  He 
certainly  would  not,  as  he  does  in 
I.  Cor.  11:  5,  direct  them  how  to 
do  a  thing,  and  in  the  same  breath, 
almost  tell  them  not  to  do  the  thing 


at  all.  In  other  words,  he  did  not 
tell  them  how  to  do  the  thing  he 
did  not  want  them  to  do.  There 
remains  the  objection  that  I.  Cor. 
11:  5  is  a  proviso  for  exceptional 
cases,  when  there  should  be  real 
prophetesses,  and  that  prophesying 
is  not  praying.  "  He  that  prophe- 
sieth  speaketh  unto  men  to  edifica- 
tion and  exhortation  and  comfort." 
Does  a  person  need  to  be  a  prophet 
to  edify  and  exhort  and  comfort — 
some  of  the  functions  of  a  prophet 
— any  more  than  a  person  needs  to 
be  a  carpenter  to  saw  a  board  and 
drive  a  nail — some  of  the  functions 
of  a  carpenter  I  If  such  a  man,  a 
laborer,  we'll  say,  should  build  me 
a  fence,  to  please  me  and  help 
others,  wouldn't  I  be  considered  a 
very  arbitrary  person  if  I  showed 
displeasure  with  his  work  '.  So  the 
person  who  says  that  our  Heavenly 
Father  will  be  displeased  to  see  a 
woman  prompted  with  the  desire  to 
do  good  and  please  her  God — does 
he  not  make  the  living  Father  a 
singularly  arbitrary  being?  Fur- 
ther, it  is  not  even  said  that  one 
needs  to  be  a  prophet  to  do  this. 
But  suppose  it  was, what  constitutes 
a  prophet?  If,  as  theologians  say, 
it  means  one  who  gets  a  sudden 
divine  inspiration,  Paul  makes  an 
exception  for  something  which  so 
far  as  we  know  has  never  occurred; 
if  it  means  one  who  speaks  for  or 
in  place  of  another,  jjrojyhami,  then 
there    are    three    times   as   many 
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among  the  women  as  among  the 
men. 

It  remains  therefore  that  she  may 
pray,  edify,  and  exhort,  if  she  does 
it  in  a  womanly,  becoming  manner, 
veiled  in  Paul's  time,  unveiled  in 
our  time,  as  decorum  demands. 

Every  forward  movement  which 
keeps  the  dual  nature  of  man  in 
view,  woman  the  complement  of 
man,  and  man  the  complement  of 
woman,  equal  hut  different,  has 
•everything  in  its  favor.  The  Scrip- 
tures never  oppose  progress,  and 
history  in  this  case  compels  us  to 
liberality  as  against  conservativ- 
ism.  Against  the  most  awful  pre- 
judices, born  from  a  misunderstand- 
ing of  the  Scriptures,  woman  has 
had  to  push  her  way  ahead.  The 
Jewish  Church,  under  the  Phari- 
sees, forgetting  the  public  praise 
service  of  Miriam,  their  heroine 
Deborah,  their  prophetesses  Hul- 


dah,  Anna,  and  the  wife  of  Isaiah, 
—  the  glory  of  Israel  —  claimed 
that  woman's  knowledge  ought  to 
be  confined  to  the  use  of  the  distaff. 
The  Christian  Church,  under  its 
priesthood  and  clergy,  with  their 
Masters  words  before  them,  the 
teachings  of  Paul,  the  example  of 
several  prophetesses,  has  likewise 
erred  in  keeping  her  down. 

Which  then  is  the  safe  side  to  be 
on,  the  restrictive,  conservative,  or 
the  more  liberal?  Instead  of  dis- 
couraging women  from  praying  in 
our  meetings,  in  a  period  when  she 
is  forced  to  take  so  public  and  active 
a  part  in  social  life,  it  is  safer  to 
encourage  her.  Not  lead  her  to 
bury  her  talents  in  the  napkin  of 
conventionalism,  but  to  emplo}' 
them  in  the  market  of  men's  souls 
"till  the  Judge  cometh,"  in  ever}7 
possible  way. 

Gc.  D.  Heuvek,  '87. 


AUTUMN   DAYS, 


These  autumn  days  I  love  to  stroll 
Across  the  wold,  and  thro'  the  wood, 

Where  sturdy  shagbarks,  on  the  knoll, 
Are  dropping  fast  Sir  Squirrel's  food. 
These  autumn  days. 

These  autumn  days  'tis  my  delight 

'Neath  some  broad-shadowed  tree  to  lie 

And  dream  away  the  hours  of  light, 
Lull'd  by  the  hymn  of  wave  and  sky, 
These  autumn  days. 

These  autumn  days  are  tempters  fair 
To  draw  me  from  some  thorny  path 

Where  duty  calls,  to  one  more  rare, 

Which  sweeter  charm  and  pleasure  hath, 
Of  autumn  days. 

O,  autumn  days  !    Sweet  autumn  days  ! 

Alone — yet  not  alone — with  thee, 
The  earnest  silence  of  thy  ways 

Has  taught  me  more  sincere  to  be, 
These  autumn  days. 


a 
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EDITORIAL. 


The  Stentor  extends  hearty 
greetings  to  its  old  subscribers  and 
a  cheery  welcome  to  new  students. 
As  it  enters  upon  this,  its  second 
year,  it  hopes  to  gain  the  confi- 
dence and  respect  of  its  readers. 
A  faithful  memory  presents  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  Stentor's  failures, 
mistakes,  and  short-comings  of  the 
past  year  ;  but  with  this  year  be- 
fore it  and  the  past  as  an  experi- 
ence, with  more  time,  new  energy, 
and  a  wider  vision  the  present 
editorial  staff  hopes  to  accomplish 
better  results. 


We  have  induced  Mr.  G.  A, 
Wilson,  our  Y.  M.  C  A.  delegate 
to  Northfield,  to  give  us  a  written 
report  of  his  pleasant  trip  east. 
Mr,  Wilson  received  so  much 
benefit  that  he  desires  to  impart  as 
much  of  it  as  possible  to  us.  Be- 
ing unable  to  condense  what  he 
has  to  say  in  the  small  space  allot- 
ecl  him  in  this  issue,  we  have,  at 
his  request,  granted  him  permis- 
sion to  continue  his  article  in  the 
November  number. 

We  shall  also  have  in  our  No- 
vember number  an  article  on  ora- 
tory, by  Prof.  G.  R.  Cutting. 


The  success  of  our  paper  does 
not  entirely  depend  upon  the  work 
of  its  editors.  We  are,  in  fact,  de- 
pendent upon  the  students  for  the 
major  part  of  the  literary  depart- 
ment of  the  paper.  We  hope  to 
receive  better  support  this  year 
than  we  did  last.  The  opportunity 
the  Stentor  offers  for  drill  does 
not  seem  to  impress  itself  upon 
the  students  as  a  whole.  Men 
who  leave  their  impress  upon  na- 
tions are  not  orators  but  writers, 
and  especially  is  this  so  in  our  day 
with  its  excellent  printing  advan- 
tages and  large  demands  for  good 
reading.  Begin  your  career  with 
the  Stentor.  We  will  welcome  ar- 
gumentative essays,  and  especially 
short  stories,  sketches,  and   verse. 

And  not  only  are  we  dependent 
on    you  for  contributions,  but   for 
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subscriptions.  Not  the  least  part  of 
n  college  paper  is  its  financial  suc- 
cess. All  we  desire  is  to  pay  ex- 
penses, and  this  we  can  do  if  each 
student  will  but  do  his  duty  by 
handing  his  name  and  a  dollar  to 
the  Business  Manager.  It  is  inex- 
pressibly small  for  a  student  to  re- 
fuse to  take  the  Stentor,  and  yet 
borrow  it  from  his  neighbor  as 
soon  as  it  comes  out.  If  you  don't 
.subscribe,  don't  read. 


Opinions  change.  What  was 
yesterday  considered  a  barbarity 
is  to-day  accepted  as  a  prevailing 
custom.  Measures  held  to  be  un- 
reasonable and  unjust  last  year 
are  this  year  accounted  sound  and 
practicable.  Our  attitude  toward 
the  "mentor"  question  furnishes 
an  excellent  example  in  proof  of 
this.  When  first  proposed  it  was 
almost  universally  denounced  as 
an  unjust  imposition,  and  many 
were  the  students  who  said  they 
would  rather  leave  college  than 
act  as  mentor.  That  was  last  term. 
In  a  mass  meeting  held  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  term  the  mentor 
system  was  adopted  with  only  two 
dissenting  voices.  This  should 
teach  us  a  lesson — not  to  be  too 
hasty  in  our  judgment  upon  meas- 
ures submitted  to  us  by  the  Facul- 
ty. If  we  could  only  realize  full}' 
the  kindly  feeling  that  every  mem- 
ber of  our  Faculty  has  toward  us, 
their  charge,  and  the  great  anxiety 


they  have  for  our  welfare  and  com- 
fort, we  could  better  appreciate 
their  efforts  in  our  behalf.  It 
would  be  hard  to  find  a  college 
where  the  Faculty  are  as  liberal 
and  kind  in  their  treatment  of  the 
students  and  their  request  as  at  L. 
F.  IT.  The  great  trouble  to  which 
Prof.  Halsey  went  in  order  to  ar- 
range the  schedule  to  suit  the  Ath- 
letic Association  reveals  the  true 
attitude  of  the  Faculty  toward  us. 
We  should  appreciate  it  and  be 
ready  to  grant  favors  in  return. 


Our  College  is  progressive. 
Both  Faculty  and  students  seem 
to  have  a  progressive  spirit.  Dr. 
Gregory,  our  former  President,  in- 
troduced into  our  College  a  scholas- 
tic tone  that  places  us  upon  an 
equal  literary  footing  with  any 
college  in  the  land.  Dr.  Roberts, 
while  retaining  and  developing  this 
tone,  has  added  a  business  element 
that  is  absolutely  essential  to  the 
best  success  of  our  University. 
Business  is  in  the  air.  The  Semi- 
nary breathed  and  her  sides  ex- 
panded into  two  large  wings;  the 
Academy  inhaled  and  its  dormitory 
system  was  transformed  into  the 
"cottage  system,"  of  which  Mitch- 
ell Hall  is  the  first  sign;  the  Col- 
lege partook  and  was  benefited  b}?- 
a  self-government  committee. 

This  committee  is  only  one 
phase  of  the  college  senate  system 
now  in  vosme  at  Amherst.    It  con- 
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sists  of  four  members,  each  class 
electing  its  own  representative,  and 
has  charge  of  the  order,  property, 
and  buildings  of  the  College.  We 
find  it  a  great  benefit,  and  much 
more  pleasant  and  effective  than 
the  old  system  which  necessitated 
the  residence  of  a  professor  or  tutor 
in  the  building.  It  forms  a  ready 
and  effective  means  of  communica- 
tion with  the  Faculty,  and  without 
a  doubt  will  tend  to  increase  the 
confidence  and  friendly  feeling  al- 
ready existing  on  both  sides.  It 
bids   fair  to   be   a   great   success. 


The  number  and  variety  of  elec- 
tive studies  now  presented  to  the 
Junior  and  Senior  classes  are  suffi- 
cient to  satisfy  the  most  capricious 
tastes.  The  Seniors  have  the  pri- 
vilege of  selecting  from  some 
twenty  or  more  studies  covering 
thoroughly  all  the  fields  of  ancient 
and  modern  languages,  history, 
science,  and  the  arts.  Every  kind 
of  talent  has  here  a  means  of  culti- 
vation, and  the  number  of  students 
who  are  availing  themselves  of  the 
opportunities  thus  presented  for 
special  work  suited  to  individual 
tastes  and  capabilities  is  indicative 
of  the  appreciation  of  the  privileges 
offered. 

F.  W.  Kelsey,  Professor  of  Latin, 
has  a  Teachers  Latin  class  in  which 
thorough  drill  is  given  in  reading 
and  text  exposition,  and  the 
''pointers''    which    the    Professor 


gives  from  his  fund  of  experience 
will  prove  invaluable  to  teachers 
in  Latin.  W.  A.  Locy,  Professor 
of  Zoology  and  Anatomy,  is  an- 
other of  our  able  specialists, — in- 
deed we  feel  justified  in  calling  him 
the  specialist  of  the  University. 
His  discoveries  along  the  line  of 
his  department  show  his  genius  as 
an  original  investigator,  and  his 
popularity  with  his  classes  shows 
his  ability  as  a  teacher.  Every 
student  should  elect  at  least  one  or 
two  terms  under  him.  The  new 
apparatus  recently  received  in  the 
department  of  Physical  Sciences 
offers  excellent  advantages  for  ori- 
ginal investigation  in  Physics,  and 
Prof.  Griffin  now  has  a  class  pur- 
suing that  course. 

With  professors  who  are  expert 
specialists  in  their  several  depart- 
ments, and  conveniences  that  are 
first-class,  considering  the  age  of 
our  College,  we  have  every  reason 
to  rejoice  over  the  good  fortune 
that  brought  us  to  Lake  Forest. 


CONTRIBUTORS'  DEPARTMENT. 


VALUE     OF    A     WOMAN  S    LITERARY 
SOCIETY. 


This  is  an  age  in  which  woman 
is  regarded  as  man's  equal.  A 
larger  field  of  usefulness  is  now 
open  to  her  than  at  any  other  time 
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in  the  history  of  the  world.  Her 
work,  although  not  the  same  as 
man's,  is  no  less  important,  and  the 
question  naturally  arises,  how  may 
she  fit  herself  to  perform  her  work 
in  the  best  way  possible  ? 

No  doubt  some  will  say,  "By  all 
means  get  a  thorough  education," 
but  still  there  are  others  who  will, 
in  all  probability,  raise  the  objec- 
tion that  woman's  place  is  at  home. 
Nothing  is  more  true  than  this, 
but  cannot  a  well-educated  woman 
do  more  for  those  of  her  house- 
hold than  one  who  is  comparatively 
ignorant?  How  much  more  re- 
fined an  atmosphere  will  pervade 
her  home  ?  Her  children  will  show 
the  influence  of  an  educated 
mother.  Neither  must  her  hus- 
band be  excluded  from  among  those 
who  reap  the  benefits  of  her  edu- 
cation. Their  sympathies  must 
necessarily  be  more  closely  united, 
for  she  can  be  intelligently  inter- 
ested in  those  things  that  interest 
him.  As  a  consequence,  their  lives 
will  be  more  harmonious  and  their 
home  much  happier.  Then,  as  a 
member  of  society,  she  helps  to 
make  it  better  or  worse  according 
as  she  is  refined  or  uncultured. 

The  studies  in  a  college  course 
develope  the  different  faculties 
which  have  merely  been  awakened 
in  the  preparatory  departments. 
Logic  developcs  the  reasoning 
power  as  no  other  study  will,  and 
is    not    this   as   important    for   a 


woman  as  for  a  man  ?  The  Eng- 
lish department,  including  histoiy 
and  literature,  should  be  neglected 
by  no  one,  man  or  woman.  How 
necessary  is  this  for  any  one  who 
would  enter  refined  society  ! 

The  classics  are  especially  bene- 
ficial in  giving  us  a  better  under- 
standing of  our  own  language. 
They  give  us  a  larger  vocabulary, 
and  hence  a  better  command  of 
language.  They  are  also  a  help  in 
studying  the  sciences,  in  which 
Greek  and  Latin  terms  are  used 
almost  exclusively. 

NOT   LEAST   IMPORTANT 

is  the  work  of  the  Literary  Society. 
It  is  here  that  woman  puts  into  prac- 
tice what  she  has  learned,  and  of 
what  benefit  is  all  this  education  if 
she  cannot  use  it  ?  It  is  like  a  chest 
full  of  jewels  which  is  so  securely 
fastened  that  it  cannot  be  opened. 
It  is  of  no  use  to  the  owner  or  any- 
one else.  We  need  women  who 
have  more  confidence  in  them- 
selves, who,  when  necessary,  can 
preside  at  a  meeting  and  can  speak 
in  the  presence  of  strangers — 1  do 
not  wish  to  be  understood  as  ad- 
vocating public  speaking  in  a 
woman,— far  from  it— and  where 
can  this  confidence  be  better  o-ained 
than  in  a  college  literary  society? 
How  thankful  some  women 
would  be  to  be  able  to  converse 
intelligently  upon  general  topics,— 
topics  of  the  day,  of  vital  impor- 
tance !      The  society  is  a  training 
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school  in  this  direction.     The  im-  eating    20    soda    crackers    in    30 

promptu,  which   holds  an   impor-  minutes. 

tant  place  on  the  society  programs,  0ne  'Cad  thinks  it  is  hard  luck 

is  unquestionably  helpful.  to  \ye  compelled  to  attend   church 

A  woman  is  not  only  liable  to  be  Sunfiay  morning,  and  to  be  obliged 

called  upon  for  an  opinion,  but  she  to  obtain  permission  if  he  desires 

must  often  times  defend  that  opin-  to  attend  in  the  evening. 

ion.     Where  is  she  able  to  get  the  _ 

.  .-,-.  .     ,,.    ..      rj     rr,      i  ,   Z.        •,,  I  he    Zeta    Fpsilons    have   pur- 

drill  in  this  line  (     Ihe  debate  will  l  Ar  „  TT      ,. 

,    ,  j.  , ,  .     t^     i,         Ti.  chased  a  tine  new  Mason  &  Hamlin 

help  us  out  ot  this  difficulty.     It  ,    .  .       " 

-       .  ,      ,11  -ii  -•  piano  tor  their  society  hall, 

furnishes  the  best  possible  practice.  *  J 

If  only  all  the  girls  felt  the  im-  Freshman   class   motto— "Keep 

portance  and  value  of  this  branch  of     off  the  grass!" 
College   and  Seminary  work,  our         There  is  a  good  opening  for  a 
societies  would  not  be  lacking  in      deilf  mute  on  tlie  Ferry  Hall  eleva- 
numbers  or  interest.  tor 

Ann-iefred  Ensign.  "Down!" 

"Foul!" 
"Held!  Heldr 

"Mark  your  man!" 
OUR  NOTE  BOOK.  J 

Though  the  students'    world   is 

seldom  a  political   world,  yet  stu- 
dents   have   political    sentiments, 
the  college.  anc|   those   in   the   College,    could 

they  all  vote  this  fall,  would  ex- 
New  student  (examining  names     press  themselves  as  follows: 

on  class  of  '80  flower  vase  in  front         Republieau 50  per  cent. 

of  college  building)— "Are  all  these  Prohibition  18     "     " 

people  buried  here?"  Mugwump 14     "     " 

Chemistry  Professor — "Most  ac-         Democratic 12     "     " 

cidents  in  Chemistry  are  ridiculous,          Doubtful 6     "     " 

except  that  the  student  has  to  pay         Officers  of  the  Y.  M.   C.  A. 

for  the  broken  articles."  President,  B.    M.    Linnelk  Vice- 

Studenf— "Isn't  that  ridiculous,  President,   W.   C.    Godfrey;  See- 
too,  Professor !"  retary,   H.   W.  Jones;  Treasurer, 

The  Freshman  class  sports  a  man  A.    I.    Anderson;   Corresponding 

who  says  he  has  walked  30  miles  Secretary,  J.  E.  Smith, 
in  6  hours.     That  was  better  than         The   masculine    portion    of   the 
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College  students  has  been  inter- 
viewed in  regard  to  its  contem- 
plated course  when  cast  upon  life's 
billowy  sea.  We  are  glad  to  give 
our  readers  the  result: 

Undecided 24  per  cent. 

Ministry 22     »     " 

Law 18     "     " 

Business 10     "     " 

Missions 8     "     " 

Teaching 4     "     " 

Medicine 4     "     " 

Journalism 4     "     " 

Banking 2     "     " 

Lieutenancy 2     "     " 

Music " 2     »     " 

With  every  year  of  college  life 
comes  added  interest  in  athletics. 
The  interest  seems  to  increase  with 
the  number  of  students.  This  fall 
the  Athletic  Association  has  been 
revived,  officers  elected,  commit- 
tees appointed,  and  a  field  day  de- 
cided upon.  The  officers  are: 
President,  E.  Dodge;  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Keyes  Becker;  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  G.  W.  Wright.  At  the 
first  meeting  a  large  number  of 
new  names  was  proposed  for 
membership.  The  date  for  field 
day  has  been  set  for  October  20, 
or  one  week  later  if  the  weather  be 
then  unpropitious. 

The  first  Saturday  of  the  term 
was  a  beautiful  day,  among  other 
things  just  right  to  play  ball.  The 
champions  from  Ft.  Sheridan  came 
up  in  the  afternoon  with  the  in- 
tention of  knocking  out  a  picked 
nine    from    the   University  which 


was  constituted  as  follows  :  Wise, 
p;  Royce,  c;  Becker,  1  b;  King, 
2  b;  Prentice,  3  b;  Warren,  s  s; 
Stroh,  1  f;  Wilson,  m;  Williams, 
r  f.  The  first  two  runs  of  the  game 
were  scored  by  the  home  team  in 
the  first  inning.  In  the  second  one 
of  the  militia  tallied,  and  two  more 
in  the  third.  Our  side  piled  up 
three  runs  in  the  third,  making  the 
score  5  to  3.  This  was  a  kind  of 
bombardment  to  which  Ft.  Sheri- 
dan was  not  accustomed,  so  the 
soldiers  beat  a  precipitous  retreat 
to  the  ambulance,  and  were  carried 
away  to  the  hospital  to  think  over 
their  Waterloo. 

Several  of  the  athletic  spirits  of 
the  College  participated  in  a  hare 
and  hounds  chase  on  the  last  Sat- 
urday morning  in  September.  Two 
hares  were  given  three  minutes 
start,  and  led  off  north-west  of  the 
College.  They  then  turned  south 
and  led  the  "pack1'  a  wild  chase 
through  underbrush,  up  and  down 
ravines,  over  logs,  down  the  lake 
bluff,  past  dog  kennels,  even  hav- 
ing the  audacity  to  run  through 
the  Seminary,  thinking,  no  doubt, 
that  the  "pack"  would  be  afraid  to 
follow  them  there.  Tlie}^  were 
mistaken,  however,  and  the  boys 
got  through  before  the  principal 
could  post  a  trespass  notice.  The 
hares  barely  escaped  being  caught, 
the  hounds  coming  in  about  three 
minutes  behind  them.     All  partic- 
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ipants  voted  the  five-mile  chase  a 
grand  success,  and  were  prepared 
to  study  all  the  harder  for  it. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C. 
A.  held  their  annual  reception 
Thursday  evening,  October  4,  in 
College  Hall.  As  the  society  rooms 
were  considered  hardly  large 
enough  for  the  large  attendance 
expected,  three  rooms  on  the 
floor  below  were  kindly  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  company  by 
their  obliging  occupants.  This 
gave  plenty  of  room,  and  everyone 
entered  with  zest  into  the  occasion. 
An  occasional  declamation  or  piece 
of  music  proved  a  pleasing  di  version 
for  the  young  audience,  and  it  was 
remarked  by  many  that  the  stiff- 
ness visible  at  so  many  former  re- 
ceptions seemed  entirely  lacking. 

Our  Oratorical  Association  has 
been  bestirring  itself  this  term. 
Election  of  officers  occurred  in 
September,  resulting  in  the  choice 
of  E.  M.  Wilson  for  President,  G. 

E.  Stanford  for  Vice-President,W. 

F.  Love  for  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer. 

A  committee  of  three,  G.  A.  Wil- 
son, D.  S.  Lansden,  and  J.  E. 
Smith,  was  elected  to  attend  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  state  associa- 
tion at  Champaign,  Oct.  4,  5,  and 
6,  and  present  our  desires  for 
membership.  The  committee  was 
entirely  successful,  and  we  are  in- 


debted to  one  of  its  members  for 
the  following  interesting 
report : 

The  journey  of  the  chosen  three 
to  Champaign  was  in  a  free  chair 
car  jerked  along  at  a  safe  distance 
from  the  rest  of  the  train,  thro' 
corn  fields  and  waste  places.  Three 
sighs  of  relief  were  drawn  by  the 
trio  when  Kankakee  was  passed, 
and  they  knew  that  accident  alone 
would  prevent  reaching  the  sister 
cities  on  the  Boneyard  river. 

The  fifth  hour  of  weary  travel 
and  study  was  ended  when  we  again 
trod  earth.  The  hospitable  Uni- 
versity boys  met  and  assigned  the 
hundred  and  forty  delegates  and 
visitors  to  the  houses  of  the  equally 
large-hearted  townspeople.  In  the 
afternoon  we  were  free  to  attend 
the  Old  Soldiers'  Reunion,  to  go 
to  the  ball  game  on  the  campus, 
or  to  visit  the  ancient  court-house 
in  Urbana,  where  Lincoln's  voice 
rang  out  in  defense  of  Father 
Chiniquoy. 

The  association  was  banqueted 
in  the  evening  after  the  reception, 
where  we  met  the  honored  Regent, 
Dr.  Peabody.  AYe  sat  down  to  con- 
sider a  menu  with  only  two  French 
words  in  it.  Our  thoughts  now 
and  then  broke  the  charm  exer- 
cised by  the  ladies  and  turned  to 
our  own  lads  and  lasses  mingling 
in  the  College  halls.  One  toast 
was,  "We  are  Seven  Minus  One."' 
The    speaker   hoped    that  in   the 
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morning  he  could  say  they  were 
seven  again.  This,  of  course,  ad- 
ded to  the  rising  hopes  of  your 
representatives. 

Our  interest  centered  in  the 
business  meeting  held  Friday 
morning-.  We  lingered  outside. 
We  were  summoned  into  the  au- 
gust presence.  Our  senior  pre- 
sented an  application  for  admission 
of  Lake  Forest  University.  We  re- 
tired. In  a  minute  the  committee 
came  to  greet  us  as  members. 

The  state  university  is  in  Urbana. 
We  were  kindly  shown  through  by 
the  janitor,  who  remembered  the 
meeting  seven  years  ago.  We  vis- 
ited also  the  United  States  exper- 
iment station  in  the  laboratory  and 
the  assay  rooms  in   the   basemen'. 

On  whatever  point  Urbana  and 
Champaign  may  be  divided,  they 
are  united  on  university  matters; 
and  the  hill  was  well  filled  the  eve- 
ning of  the  annual  contest.  The 
University  of  Illinois  presented  the 
first  oration;  Monmouth  the  sec- 
ond, followed  by  the  Wesleyan 
University;  Knox  and  Blackburn 
came  next  and  Illinois  last.  Lin- 
coln had  withdrawn.  The  Wesley- 
an orator  took  the  first  prize  for 
thought  and  delivery,  and  Illinois 
the  second.  The  demonstrations 
of  joy  from  the  delegations  of  the 
favored  colleges  were  terrific,  and 
the  sedate  wisely  withdrew. 

Some  delegates  could  not  remain 


for  the  field  day  sports  of  the  mor- 
row which  ended  the  meeting.  We 
owe  thanks  to  the  university  boys 
for  a  hearty  welcome  and  kind 
treatment  and  to  our  association 
for  the  opportunity  of  making  this 
pleasant  trip.  We  now  belong  to 
the  Inter-collegiate  Oratorical  As- 
sociation. The  prize  orator  com- 
petes in  the  inter-state  contest. 
Oar  place  is  fifth  on  the  program, 
\u\d  we  make  our  debut  next  fall. 
J.  E.  S. 

J.  E.  Smith  has  taken  Graham 
L  ;e's  position  as  second  tenor  in 
the  Athenian  quartet. 

Prof.  Thomas  lives  in  the  house 
Eormerly  occupied  by  Dr.  Wilson. 

Mrs.  Davies  has  charge  of  the 
lining  hall  this  year  and  is  giving 
excellent  satisfaction. 

S.  A.  Benedict  has  been  engaged 
as  assistant  in  the  chemical  labora- 
tory, and  will  probably  remain 
with  us  for  the  school  year. 

Foot-ball,  or  rather  Rugby,  is  be- 
coming a  popular  game  among  the 
students.  Broken  noses,  loosened 
teeth,  dislocated  joints,  bruises, 
sprains,  the  doctor,  and  Pond's  Ex- 
tract all  give  evidence  that  it  is 
"lots  of  fun."  A  regular  eleven 
will  soon  be  chosen. 

Prof.  Halsey  will,  in  the  near 
future,  erect  a  home  between  the 
church  and  Dr.  McClure's  resi- 
dence. 
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Tuesday  evening,  Oct.  9,  the 
church  was  thrown  open  by  the 
congregation,  that  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
McClnre  might  meet  the  members 
and  the  students  of  the  University, 
with  an  especial  regard  to  the  new 
ones.  Nearly  all  the  students 
availed  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity and  enjoyed  what  is  often 
more  substantial  than  the  "feast 
of  reason''' — ice-cream  and  cake, 
as  well  as  conversation.  All 
these  occasions  help  to  make  the 
students'  life  more  pleasant,  and 
are  folly  appreciated. 

Prof.  Halsey  will  give  a  reading 
in  the  College  Chapel  Thursday 
evening  October  25,  at  8  o'clock, 
for  the  benefit  of  the;  Zeta  Epsilon 
Society.  Postponed  from  October 
18  on  account  of  the  bad  weather. 


FERRY  HALL 


Audacity  of  flies  illustrated: 
Student— "Yes,  I  killed  a  fly 
three  times  and  then  it  had  the  im- 
pudence to  get  up  and   walk    off." 

Wanted. — Someone  to  present 
the  latest  styles  of  ladies'  hats  to 
our  worthy  president  for  inspec- 
tion. 

Six  new  pianos,  three  Deckers 
and  three   Esteys,  are    among   the 


numerous  additions  to  Ferry  Hall. 

The  "alleviator"  runs  at  all 
hours  of  the  day — when  not  wanted. 

Wanted— By  a  young  lady,  the 
name  of  her  escort  from  the  Y.  M, 
C.  A.  reception. 

Miss  Julia  Ensign  goes  into 
Chicago  every  Saturday  to  receive 
instructions  in  vocal  music  from 
Prof.  Phelps. 

Question  box  at  the  Aletheian, 
Oct.  5: 

What  was  the  origin  of  the  fan 
brigade  {  Eve  finding/the  first  palm 
leaf. 

Why  were  the  doors  not  locked 
last  night  at  0:80?  Because  Mr, 
C was  not  at  home. 

Have  you  any  good  reason  for 
living?  Yes,  because  I  cannot 
help  it  without  being  very  uncom- 
fortable in  the  future. 

A  Senior  wishing  to  express  ad- 
miration for  a  friend  by  saying, 
"She's  a  duck,"  said  "Sie  war  ein 
Gans." 

Wanted. — A  cousin  at  the  Sem- 
inary. Address  all  communica- 
tions to  B.  M.  Linnell. 

There  is  an  art  of  introduction 
the  principles  of  which  are  never 
dreamed  of  by  some  persons.  One 
egregious  blunder,  which  is  often 
made,  is  the  indistinct  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  names  of  the  parties  in- 
troduced  by  the   one   introducing 
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them.  At  a  recent  reception  a 
'young  lady  was  introduced  to  a 
Mr.  Sr-u-m-m,  and  in  consequence 
addressed  him  and  introduced  him 
to  others  as  "Mr.  Scum."  Such 
occurrences  are  unpleasant  for  both 
parties.  Can  they  not  be  avoided 
by  a  little  more  care  in  distinctness 
of  pronunciation? 

Mr.  Wenban  runs  a  10c  'bus 
from  the  Seminary  to  the  7:45 
train  Saturday  mornings. 

The  new  pianos,  and  the  new 
music  rooms  nicely  finished  off  on 
the  fourth  floor  of  the  hall,  are  a 
great  improvement  on  the  old 
pianos  and  music  hall  of  past  gen- 
erations. 

There  are,  at  present,  between 
ninety  and  one  hundred  girls  at 
Ferry  Hall.  In  the  large,  pleas- 
ant dining  room  nine  tables  are  set- 
English  is  spoken  at  six  of  them, 
German  at  two,  and  French  atone. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Seeley  preside  at  one 
of  the  German  tables,  Mr.  Clement 
and  Miss  Halter  at  the  other;  Miss 
Person  takes  charge  of  the  French 
table.  English  conversation  at 
these  tables  is  forbidden,  except  on 
payment  of  ten  cents. 

The  Aletheian  society  begins 
the  year  with  bright  prospects. 
Eleven  new  members  have  been 
admitted  to  the  society,  making  in 
all,  twenty-seven.  The  girls  mani- 
fest great  enthusiasm  in  their  work, 


and,  judging  from  the  few  meet- 
ings that  have  been  held,  they  have 
a  right  to  expect  a  year  of  earnest, 
active,  and  profitable  work. 

School  life  promotes  selfishness. 
The  work  to  be  done  at  school,  in 
order  to  be  done  well,  must  be  in- 
dividual work,  that  is,  each  one 
must  do  his  own  work.  This  habit 
of  working  for  self  is  detrimental 
in  many  ways,  and  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  carry  it  to  excess. 
In  Ferry  Hall,  as  well  as  in 
other  places,  unselfishness  may  be 
cultivated.  So  often  we  are  called 
upon  to  practice  self  denial  and 
to  make  a  little  self  sacrifice,  but 
if  we  do  cheerfully  what  seems  our 
duty  to  do;  if  each  day  we  can 
say,  "Less  of  self  and  more  of 
Thee,11  how  great  will  be  our  re- 
ward! Here  also  what  an  oppor- 
tunity is  given  for  growth  in 
Christian  grace.  There  are  so 
many  times  when  the  bright 
smile,  the  kind  word,  the  pleasant 
good  morning  will  prove  the  "cup 
of  cold  water,"  and  the  influence 
emanating  from  a  life  which  is  con- 
stantly striving  to  overcome  this 
natural  selfishness  will  be  felt  not 
only  while  here  in  school,  but  in 
the  future  when  we  have  taken 
up  the  active  duties  of  life.  This 
influence  will  grow,  too,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  development  of  the 
Christian  graces,  not  least  among 
which  is  unselfishness. 
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THE    ACADEMY. 


At  the  beginning  of  the  new 
school  year  when  good  resolutions 
are  formed  for  better  work  in  all 
departments,  we  wish  to  call  atten- 
tion to  one  branch  of  student-work 
which  has  a  claim  upon  each  pu- 
pil,— the  Academy  columns  of  the 
Stentor. 

We  wish  the  Academy  depart- 
ment to  contain  not  only  ourfamil- 
iar  "twice-told  tales,"  but  to  have 
some  articles  representing  the 
literary  work  of  the  "boys"  and 
the  societies.  We  wish  to  receive 
short  and  sharp  literary  articles, 
personal  notes,  reports,  "stray 
hits,"  all  sorts  of  spicy  paragraphs, 
and  any  suggestions  by  which  the 
editors,  as  servants  of  the  boys, 
may  better  represent  the  Lake 
Forest  Academy  in  the  University 
periodical. 

Hoping  to  receive  the  hearty 
support  of  all  students  both  in  con- 
tributions and  subscriptions,  we 
expect  a  mutually  pleasant  year  in 
our  work  for  the  Stentok. 

In  Mitchell  Hall,  furnishing 
its  home-life  and  comforts  to  the 
students,  the  Academy  takes  a  new 
departure  and  a  step  forward. 
Judging  from  the  present  outlook 
we  cannot  but  feel  that  the  experi- 
ment is  destined  to  be  a  success. 
While    we    have    no    "rules'"    in 


Mitchell  Hall,  now  and  then  a  few, 
"suggestions"     are" -thrown     out 
which   suffice   to  govern   the   stu- 
dents. 

The  trustees  promise  to  have 
more  "Mitchell  Halls"  for  the  next 
year,  so  that  none  need  be  turned 
away. 

The  two  Academy  Societies  of 
last  year  have  organized  for  their 
yearTs  work  with  increased  num- 
bers and  new  officers,  and  they 
promise  a  year  of  pleasure  and  pro- 
fit in  the  line  of  literary  work. 
The  meetings  are  held  on  alter- 
nate Wednesdays  at  ten-thirty 
oTclock.  The  first  debate  occurred 
October  the  tenth.  We  hope  to 
see  these  societies  become  the  cen- 
ter of  the  social  and  literary  life  of 
the  Academy. 

We  arc  pleased  to  notice  a  new 
departure  in  sports  this  year  un- 
der the  supervision  of  Professor 
Williams  and  Mr.  Gallwe}', — 
that  of  foot-ball.  Every  after- 
noon finds  the  admirers  of  the 
game  indulging  in  their  little 
rough-and-tumble  encounters  inci- 
dental to  the  game.  We  hope  a 
good  Academy  eleven  will  be 
formed. 

There  is  an  active  interest  taken 
in  base-ball  this  year;  especially  is 
it  noticeable  among  the  members 
of  the  Academ}7  who,  shortly  after 
the  opening  of   the  term,   held  a 
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meeting  and  organized  two  nines — 
the  "Blues  and  "Grays,"  the 
former  under  the  captainship  of 
Mr.  Pine,  the  latter  under  Mr. 
Rumsey.  They  also  chose  a  nine 
from  these  two  to  be  known  as  the 
"Academy  first  nine"  which  was 
placed  under  the  captainship  of  Mr. 
Shirra. 

The  "reception  season"  has  al- 
ready opened.  The  Academy  stu- 
dents have  had  the  pleasure  of 
attending  two  enjoyable  gather- 
ings, and  it  is  rumored  that  the 
great  event  of  the  year  is  to  oseur 
when  the  "Sem"  reception  is 
given.  We  hope  "our  new  suits.' 
will  arrive  in  time. 

One  of  the  latest  evening  pas- 
times of  the  boys  is  to  charm  (?) 
the  Sems  by  a  visit  of  the  Acad- 
emy Military  Company,  which 
marches  to  the  inspiring  music  of 
a  fife  and  drum. 


NOTES. 


' ' Lam' — berton !  Lam' — berton ! 
(jr.    H.   Lam' — berton! 

Mitchell  Hall  is  soon  to  be  pro- 
vided with  a  tennis  court. 

A  welcome  to  the  Sem's  Decker 
Grand!  We  prize  it  mainly  for  its 
old  associations. 


We  are  "all  turned  around"  this 
year.  The  Academy  desks  now 
face  the  North  Star. 

We  are  glad  to  hear  this  from 
Professor  Cutting  :  "Two  things 
characterize  the  year  thus  far — hard 
work  and  interest  in  Athletics." 

If  ever  an  ex-teacher  started  in 
her  wedded  life  overwhelmed  by 
the  good  wishes  of  former  pupils 
and  friends,  Miss  Benedict  is  the 
favored  one. 

As  yet,  the  Academy  boys  do 
not  have  to  invoke  the  protection 
o:  the  Lake  Forest  police  force  as 
an  escort  from  evening  church 
service. 

We  are  pleased  to  record  the 
"new  things"  in  Academy  life: 
Mitchell  Hall,  Academy  reading 
rooms,  Academy's  coat  of  paint, 
now  desks,  new  (?)  piano,  chemical 
laboratory,  foot-ball  "eleven," 
scholars,  "delinquencies,"  new  pro- 
fessor of  modern  languages,  new 
pupils,  and  our  new  department 
in  the  Stentor. 

Our  new  third-story  chemical 
laboratory  is  quite  a  rival  to  that 
of  the  College  in  the  odors  and  ex- 
plosions that  are  evolved  within 
its  walls.  Some  of  the  class  have 
already  notified  their  parents  to 
send  extra  allowance  for  "break- 
age." Reports  say  that  many 
pleasant  hours  are  spent  there 
under  the  management  of  Pro- 
fessor Swift. 
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ALUMNI  AND   PERSONAL. 


'81.  Miss  Charlotte  Skinner  is 
teaching  in  the  high  school  at  Hyde 
Park. 

'84.  Rev.  N.  D.  Hillis  spent 
the  summer  in  England,  but  has 
returned  to  Chicago.  He  received 
a  call  from  the  First  Presbyterian 
church  of  Wichita,  Kas.,  but  did 
not  accept. 

'85.  Miss  Hattie  Ashley,  of 
Ferry  Hall,  is  at  present  teaching 
in  the  public  schools  at  her  homo 
in  Bloomington,  Neb. 

'85.  H.  W.  Sutton  visited  his 
brother  the  first  of  the  term.  II  s 
returned  to  St.  Anne,  111. 

'85.  S.  F.  Vance  began  his 
seminary  work  at  Princeton  Theo- 
logical this  fall. 

'87.  G.  D.  Heuver  has  left 
McCormick  Seminary  and  is  finish- 
ing his  course  at  Princeton. 

'87.  Miss  Mary  King  has  gone 
to  Philadelpha,  and  is  now  a  med- 
ical student  in  the  Woman's  Med- 
ical college  of  Pennsylvania. 

'88.  S.  A.  Benedict  has  recent- 
ly returned,  bronzed  and  healthy, 
from  a  summer's  jaunt  in  Europe. 
He  drank  beer  in  Germany  (lie- 
cause  he  couldn't  get  water), 
climbed  mountains  in  Switzerland, 
spoke  French  in  Paris,  heard  Spur- 
geon  in  London  and  viewed  the 
plaided  highlander  in  Scotland. 


'88.  J.  J.  Boggs,  after  spending 
the  summer  at  his  mother's  home 
in  San  Bernardino,  Cal.,  left  for 
Japan  to  take  up  his  position  as 
teacher  of  the  English  language  in 
one  of  the  leading  schools  there. 

'88.  L.  J.  Davies  has  postponed 
his  theological  course  and  is  teach- 
ing Latin  and  history  in  the  pre- 
paratory department  of  Beloit 
College. 

'88.  C.  H.  French  writes  from 
U.iion  Theological  Seminary,  Xew 
York  City,  where  he  has  begun  his 
coarse. 

H..D.  Stear.is,  '91,  is  principal 
of  the  Like  Forest  p'ablie  school. 

Harry  Durand,  '90,  has  entered 
the  Junior  class  at  Amherst,  and 
is  delighted  with  surroundings. 

R,  C.  Robe,  formerly  of  '89,  and 
last  year  a  student  in  Rush  Medi- 
cal, was  married  earl}'  in  Septem- 
ber to  Miss  Anna  Leila  Laughlin, 
of  Ohio.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robe  will 
reside  in  the  Indian  Territory  for 
the  present. 

The  following  invitation  has  been 
received  at  Lake  Forest:  "Rev. 
and  Mrs.  H.  S.  Little  request  your 
presence  at  the  marriage  of  their 
daughter,  Sallie  McCarer,  to  John 
McPheeters  Hanna,  Thursday 
afternoon,  October  18,  at  .1  o'clock, 
1888.  First  Presbyterian  church, 
Dcnnison,  Texas. "  Miss  Little 
will  be  remembered  by  many  of 
Ferry  Hall's  former  students. 
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C.  O.  PARKER,  R-  w.  hook, 

BARBEPv.  Photographer 


Hair  Cutting,  Shampooing,  Etc. 

Just  west  of   Railroad. 


) 
\V  A.  UK  EG  A.  IV, 

Does  the  finest  work  at  the  most  reasonable 
prices. 
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MANUFACTURERS  AND  DEALERS  IX 


HATS,  CAPS  AND  FOES  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION ! 

MEN'S  DRESS  SILK  HATS 

Distinguished  for  superior  excellence  and  durability,  on  hand  or  made  to  order  for  $5.00. 

Men's  Soft  and  Stiff  Hats  in  Every  Variety. 

Youths'  and  Children's  Dress  and  School  Hats! 


LATEST  STYLES, 

PIITEST  QXTALITIES, 

aaad.  LOV7EST  PEICES. 


*n"t&> 
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Dental  ©  0  0 
..»»  §>urgeon. 

WAUKEGAN,  ILL. 

GILE#  BROg.  S(  CO. 

nun  msm.1 

Wedding  and  Presentation  Goods. 

STATE  AND  WASHING! IN  STREETS, 

CHICAGO. 

F,  Calvert  &  Son. 
FLORISTS 


P.   O.  Box  116,     LAKE  FOREST,  ILL. 


We  make  a  specialty  of  shipping  choice 
Roses  and  other  Flowers  to  distant  points. 
Also  cut  Flowers  and  Floral  designs  for 
weddings,  funerals,  etc. 


C.  G.  WENBAN, 

Livery  Stable. 

SINGLE  AND  DOUBLE  RIGS 
With  or  without  driver. 

B^pge  -  aM  -  Furiitnre  -  Bandlefl 

WITH    DISPATCH    AND    CAKE. 

Deer  path  Avenue,  one  block  xvest  of  Railroad. 
ADDRESS. J— 

H,  A,  BEARD, 
-fijhafot\rajj"hert- 

WA  UKE  GAN,  ILL., 

For  out  door  Groups  or  views  of  Residences. 

Richard  Atteridge, 

DEALER    IN 

STAPLE  AND   FANCY 

dry  goods, 
Groceries 

AND 

PROVISIONS. 

Fancy    Candies  a   Specialty. 

LAKE  FOREST,  ILL. 

Orders  promptly  and  carefully   filled  and 
delivered  free  of  charge. 
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ORATORY. 


THE    STANDARDS    IN    LAKE   FOREST   COLLEGE, 


Yon  ask  me  to  contribute  to  the 
Stentoe  a  series  of  articles  on 
Oratory. 

To  point  out  the  elements  of  true 
oratory,  as  taught  by  the  great 
masters  of  public  speech,  would  be 
to  repeat  our  class-room  studies  as 
teacher  and  pupils;  to  discuss  the 
comparative  power  of  the  orator  in 
earlier  days  and  the  present,  or  any 
other  of  the  interesting  themes  in 
history  and  literature  which  center 
about  oratorical  studies, — would 
not  be  within  the  limits  of  Sten- 
tor  articles. 

I  take  it  you  ask  me  something 
of  the  standards,  the  advantages, 
the  possibilities,  and  the  prospects 
of  oratory  in  Lake  Forest  College. 
The  last  three  points  will  be  left  to 
future  numbers. 

[1]  Our  Standards.     It  is  a  fre- 


quent boast  of  the  graduates  of 
Hamilton  College— whose  alumni 
love  to  speak  of  their  alma  mater 
as  "the  home  of  modern  oratory"— 
that  they  can  tell  an  alumnus  of 
"Hamilton"  by  his  style  of  ora- 
tory ;  and  it  is  true  that  the 
training  of  Professors  Mandeville, 
Upson,  Frink,  and  Hoyt  at  Ham- 
ilton College  has  been  quite 
largely  of  a  similar  stamp.  This 
may  be  partially  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  the  trustees 
have  invariably  appointed  a  re- 
presentative pupil  to  succeed  his 
teacher  as  instructor  when  a 
vacanc}^  in  the  Professorship  of 
Oratory  occurred;  so  that  the  im- 
press of  the  oratorical  training  has 
been  quite  similar  and  has  been 
transmitted  to  the  "third  and  fourth 
generation;"  hence  Hamilton  has 
come  to  boast  justly  of  "its  orator- 
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ical  stamp,"  "its  style1' on  the  plat- 
form, in  the  pulpit,  at  the  bar,  in 
the  senate-chamber.  There  is  a 
danger,  in  the  case  of  a  college 
where  so  much  attention  is  given 
as  at  Hamilton,  that  its  illustrious 
orators  shall  be  regarded  solely  as 
a  product  of  "style11  and  "train- 
ing.1' It  has  become  an  axiom, 
that  individual  native  power  is  the 
most  effective  element  of  oratory; 
but  it  is  equally  true  that  this  ele- 
ment is  most  effective  only  when 
supplemented  by  proper  training. 

Negatively:  our  standard  is  not 
the  bombastic,  the  ranting  style  of 
spread-eagle  oratory.  Such  should 
have  no  place  in  any  cultured  col- 
lege community.  The  easy,  the 
natural — the  cultured  "natural,1' — 
the  simple,  the  direct,  the  conver- 
sational can  only  be  a  correct 
standard, — such  calm  yet  effective 
oratory  as  that  of  Wendell  Phillips, 
who  could  keep  an  audience  spell- 
bound for  one-and-a-half  hours  as 
he  told  the  simple  story  of  the 
"Lost  Arts,11  when  the  people's 
attention  was  riveted  not  upon  the 
speaker  but  upon  what  he  said;  or 
our  standard  may  be  such  fiery 
and  resistless  eloquence  as  charac- 
terized this  same  Phillips  when  he 
hurled  his  telling  invectives  against 
the  slavery  mobs.  Wendell  Phil- 
lips furnishes,  all-in-all,  the  best  of 
modern  standards  for  American 
college  men  in  style  of  oratory. 


But  Lake  Forest  College  is  co- 
educational.   Among  women,  Mrs. 
Livermore    is    perhaps  the    most 
impressive,    womanly  speaker  on 
the      platform.        Some      go      so 
far    as    to    sa}T    that    she    is    the 
only    woman    of    our    time    who 
is    worthy   of  imitation  as  a   pub- 
lic    speaker.       This     woman      in 
her   public  addresses   always   has 
something  to  say  worth  hearing: 
she  sa3'S  it  simply,  directly,  easily, 
carrying   her   auditors   with    her; 
and  often  in  the  face  of  their  pre- 
judices.    The  secret  of  her  power 
is  that  she  is  not  different  in  style 
of  speech  as  a  lecturer  on   the  plat- 
form than  as  the  motherly,  whole- 
souled,    thoughtful,    wise    woman 
that  she   is  in   her   happy    home. 
But,  be  it  remembered,  that  it  is 
not  the  aim  of  Lake  Forest  College 
to  train  a  generation  of  women  to 
deliver    addresses, — even    though 
they  be  Mrs.  Livermores.    To  train 
the  average  college  girl  to  become 
a  good   reciter,  a   good  reader   of 
English  in  the  parlor,  to  be  easily 
heard,  graceful  in  addi'ess, — inter- 
esting, impressive  and  forceful  in 
what  she   may  say  in  the  home  or 
outside  the  home,  in  a  company  of 
her   own    sex — is  at  present   our 
standard  and  all  that  the  enlight- 
ened sentiment  of  the  age  demands, 
in    the    elocutionary    training    of 

women. 

G.  R.  C. 
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THE    PERPETUAL"  IN    AMERICA, 


F.     W.     WHEELEK,     WESLEY  AN     UNIVERSITY 


The  genius  of  nationality  typi- 
fied in  our  Federal  Constitution  is 
the  value  of  the  individual  man. 

Man  as  an  individual  sovereign 
is  a  character  unknown  to  history; 
but  when  the  Federal  Constitution 
sprang  forth  from  the  chaos  of  re- 
volution, he  that  had  been  a  mere 
atom  in  the  tide  of  empire  became 
a  personal  impulse  in  the  destiny 
of  the  world. 

In  Monarchy  man  is  inert,  pas- 
sive. In  Federal  Unity  he  becomes 
an  active,  dynamical  element,  and 
the  nation's  heart  throbs  with  the 
energy  of  individual  life. 

But  what  place  in  the  Golden 
Urn  has  been  assigned  to  the  ashes 
of  the  individual  man  \  He  has 
played  an  humble  part.  Upon  his 
violated  rights  rested  Monarchy — 
the  idol  of  history.  He  was  the 
paving  block  crushed  by  the  char- 
iot of  Alexander  or  the  car  of 
Robespierre.  His  blood  was  the 
swift  current  of  many  a  Rubicon 
at  whose  brink  Ambition  stood 
appalled,  and  across  whose  crimson 
waves  the  Caesars  have  ridden  to 
victory,  to  empire,  and  to — death. 


He  was  the  starving  peasant  tilling 
the  purse  of  the  French  bourbon, — 
purple-robed  and  jewel-crowned 
amid  the  gilded  halls  of  the  Tuil- 
leries. 

Oh,  what  a  paradox  does  history 
present!  Man,  created  in  the  im- 
age of  God,  is  too  royal  to  become 
a  bondman !  The  image  of  divinity 
should  walk  proudly,  erect. 
Mind — noble  in  reason — infinite 
in  faculty — should  be  unfettered 
by  Ignorance.  Knowledge  should 
be  man's  heritage.  Philosophy 
should  add  wisdom,  and  Science 
lend  him  power.  The  spirit  un- 
chained should  expand  in  the  sun- 
light of  eternal  truth,  for  thought 
has  gilded  pinions,  and  its  flight 
should  be  among  the  stars. 

Yet  we  have  "read  history  not 
with  our  eyes,  but  with  our  pre- 
judices,11 and  out  of  the  gloom,  the 
mist,  the  darkness,  out  of  the  con- 
fusion, and  chaos  and  night  arises 
a  vision  of  the  progress  and  de- 
velopment of  the  Individual  man. 
A  vision  mirrored  in  the  clear  light 
of  three  events. 

First.     When  the  Nazarene,  re- 
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deeming  the  soul,  touched  the 
Spirit  with  a  consciousness  of  its 
own  divinity. 

Second.  When  Martin  Luther, 
defying  the  See  of  Rome,  emanci- 
pated the  Mind. 

Third.  When  Columbia,  break- 
ing the  shackles  of  European  bond- 
age, dethroned  monarchy  and 
crowned  Man. 

Man  became  the  individual  sover- 
eign. His  the  sparkling  coronet 
of  royalty !  His  the  jeweled 
sceptre  of  power !  For  him  this 
virgin  soil  extends  in  woodland 
slopes ;  for  him  these  myriad 
rivers  roll  their  crystal  waters  to 
the  sea  ;  for  him  the  noble  forest, 
the  fertile  plain,  the  smiling  vale, 
the  sylvan  hill.  For  his  feet  a 
carpet  of  emerald  green.  For  his 
head  a  canopy  of  etherial  blue. 

Thus  the  spiritual,  the  mental 
and  the  physical  are  the  three  steps 
in  the  development  of  the  individ- 
ual man.  They  are  the  three 
mountain  peaks  of  history.  They 
mark  the  course  of  Divinity  in  the 
affairs  of  men,  for  "God  moves 
through  history  like  the  giants  of 
Homer  through  space.  He  takes 
a  step,  and  ages  have  rolled  away." 

Thus  has  the  "March  of  Mind" 
reached  the  goal  of  individual  sov- 
ereignty. The  record  of  its  prog- 
ress is  a  complete  cycle  of  human 
thought.  A  cycle  that  begins  in 
darkness  and  ends   in  light — from 


spiritual  blindness  to  angelic  vision 
— from  mental  benightment  to  the 
daylight  of  reason — -from  political 
bondage  to  civil  liberty — from  a 
mere  phantom,  a  gaunt  shadow  of 
infinite  possibilities  to  a  noble,  he- 
roic, G'od-like  man. 

That  individual  man  is  the  unit 
— the  epitome — of  our  national  life. 
Upon  his  character  is  based  an 
American  empire.  That  character 
chastened  and  purified  in  the  cru- 
cible of  eighteen  centuries  is  the 
pure,  original  fountain  whence 
flow  the  streams  of  national  power. 
That  character  comprehends  the 
nation's  destiny.  In  its  exaltation 
is  life.  In  its  debasement,  death. 
That  individual  character,  tem- 
pered in  wisdom,  exalted  in  power, 
sublimated  in  its  destiny,  crowned 
with  its  infinite  meaning,  is  the 
living  essence — the  eternal  element 
— the  Perpetual  in  America. 

A  federal  union  based  upon  indi- 
vidual sovereignty  was  not  the  crea- 
tion of  a  moment.  The  same  grand 
idea,  like  Israel's  sacred  cloud,  has 
hovered  over  a  vista  of  years.  It 
floated  like  a  dream  through  the 
brain  of  Plato,  yet  unseen  by  the 
Grecian  mind.  Its  great  outlines 
glimmered  above  the  field  of 
Waterloo  ;  yet  vailed  in  the  curling 
smoke  of  battle,  which  rose  like 
incense  on  the  shrine  of  Monarchy, 
it  vanished  from  the  scene  of  war; 
but  when  that  great  thought,  like 
a  sublime   shadow,    passed  before 
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the  mind  of  Washington,  it  claimed 
the  homage  of  head  and  heart.  To 
Patrick  Henry  it  was  an  inspira- 
tion,— an  electric  current  that 
flashed  in  words  of  fervid  eloquence 
from  his  silver  tongue.  But  in  the 
clear  philosophy,  the  profound 
statesmanship  of  Hamilton,  it  be- 
came a  living  thing — a  spirit  in- 
carnate in  law —  a  genius  of  nation- 
ality shrined  in  the  peerless  form  of 
Federal  Unity. 

No  figure-head  with  a  graduated 
order  of  nobility.  No  hereditary 
chieftainship,  with  its  laws  of 
primogeniture.  No  "titled  first- 
born like  a  brass  god  with  his 
trappings  of  tradition,"  but  Indi- 
vidual Liberty  and  National  Su- 
premacy incorporate  in  one  form — 
an  ideal  form — Federal  Unity. 

Liberty  must  be  incarnate  in 
law,  for  without  it  is  license. 
Liberty,  within  the  strong  towers 
of  law,  is  order,  unity,  life.  With- 
out it  is  confusion,  disintegration, 
death. 

France  dreamed  of  liberty, 
equality,  fraternity,  and  reaching 
out  her  hand  in  the  darkness, 
groped  to  find  some  material  im- 
age of  her  thought,  and  there  in 
the  shadows  touched — Napoleon. 

America  beheld  liberty  as  the 
essence  of  law — a  spirit  without 
the  form  and  feature  of  human 
fiesh,  yet  outweighing  the  universe 
as  the  ideal  object  of  loyalty.    For 


only  in  the  ideal  is  the  genius,  the 
skill,  the  art, 

''Of  winning,    fettering,    wielding    mould- 
ing, banding, 
The'hearts  of  millions  till  they  beat  as  one. " 

France  materialized  her  thought, 
incarnated  it  in  man,  and  lost. 

America  idealized  her  thought, 
shrined  it  in  law,  and  won. 

Individual  sovereignity  implies 
the  dominion  of  ideas.  Principles, 
not  men,  struggle  for  dominion. 
Principles,  like  spirits  incarnate, 
move  across  the  political  stage. 
The  principle  of  Federal  Unity 
triumphed  in  the  convention  of 
'87;  yet  it  must  meet  the  principle 
of  Caste  Sovereignty  arrayed  be- 
neath the  gorgeous  banner  of  South- 
ern chivalry.  Yet  wherever  those 
principles  have  clashed,  whether 
in  the  forum  or  on  the  field, 
Federal  Unity — which  illustrated 
the  value  of  the  individual — has 
stood  upon  an  imperishable  rock, 
with  its  indivisible  banner  lifted 
above  the  clouds  and  tempests. 

When  Hay ne  addressed  the  Sen- 
ate on  that  memorable  morning, 
the  audience  saw  the  orator  with 
the  light  of  genius  flushing  his 
cheek  and  gilding  his  brow;  heard 
the  voice  with  its  weird  spell  of 
magnetic  power — logic  and  art 
wedded  in  tones  of  silver  to  con- 
vince the  mind  and  captivate  the 
heart.  Yet,  behind  the  man  stood 
the  principle  of  Caste  Sovereignty, 
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robed  in  the  sable  livery  of  night, 
rising  like  a  dim  shadow  of  dis- 
cord, disunion,  and  death. 

When,  on  the  following  day, 
Webster  stood  like  one  inspired, 
uttering  that  immortal  plea — his 
eyes  burning  with  celestial  fire — 
his  voice  now  rising  like  a  mighty 
swell  of  Niagara's  thunder,  now 
falling  in  deep,  melodious  cad- 
ence—  it  was  a  scene  to  fascinate 
the  eye  and  charm  the  ear.  Yet, 
behind  the  man,  towering  in 
sublimity  and  grandeur,  stood  the 
principle  of  Federal  Unity.  And 
though  Wrebster  bore  from  the 
arena  the  laurel  crown  of  triumph, 
yet  a  cordon  of  angels  sung  the 
psean  of  victory  for  truth  exalted 
in  praise  of  God. 

When  the  "grim-visagcd  and 
iron-willed  Lee  yielded  his  sword 
to  the  silent  man  of  Galena,17  it 
was  the  spirit  of  Caste  Sovereignty 
doing  obeisance  to  Federal  Unity. 

Civil  war — the  great  arbiter — 
had  spoken.  The  equality  of  man 
proclaimed  by  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  is  mere  sentiment. 
Make  it  fact.     Let  it  live  in  law. 

Then  it  was  that  Lincoln — whose 
great  brain  comprehended  the  wis- 
dom of  a  philosopher  and  the  vis- 
ion of  a  prophet — whose  mind  all 
justice  and  whose  heart  all  tender- 
ness— said,  "My  bonded  brother 
shall  be  free,"  and  "dipping  his 
pen,  as  it  were,  in  the  sunlight," 
wrote  it  in  the  constitution.     The 


work  was  finished.  The  structure 
was  complete.  God  called  the 
great  builder  home,  but  the  Federal 
Union  conceived  by  Hamilton,  de- 
fended by  Webster,  completed  by 
Lincoln,  will  stand  enduring  and 
perpetual  as  the  rock  of  its  founda- 
tion— the  character  of  the  indi- 
vidual man. 

Certain  social  philosophers  lie- 
hold  the  restless  activity  of  the 
present  age  and  charge  the  Ameri- 
can character  with  materialism. 
The  literati  trace  the  decline  in 
classic  literature  to  the  same  cause. 

Materialism,  like  Banquo's  ghost, 
sits  at  the  feast  of  our  national 
prosperity.  But  let  us  not,  Mac- 
beth-like, be  frightened  at  this 
chimera  of  the  mind.  Why  should 
the  American  character  not  be 
restless,  active,  energetic  i  For, 
concentered  in  the  American 
heart  mingle  the  life-currents  of 
every  nation.  "America  thinks 
in  deeds,  finds  her  language  in 
events."  Her  creative  energy  is 
not  "spent  in  writing  epics,  but 
in  making  history." 

Then  let  this  tide  of  materialism 
sweep  forward  in  its  grandeur  and 
power.  "Let  it  How  on  in  rivers 
of  prosperity  until  it  is  full,  for 
when  it  ebbs,  it  ebbs  forever." 
Let  it  swell  the  current  of  our 
national  life,  until  greater  than 
England's  proud  fleet,  grander  than 
Germany's  imperial  armament, 
shall  be  the  sails  of  our  commerce 
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whitening  every  sea.  And  after 
awhile,  when  the  intellectual  ener- 
gy now  building  bridges,  con- 
structing railways,  calculating 
markets,  creating  capital,  shall 
turn  toward  the  Ideal,  and  rush 
into  epics  and  lyrics,  then  there 
will  arise  bards  whose  muse  shall 
equal  Milton's  lofty  strain;  artists 
whose  cunning  hand  shall  have  the 
skill  of  a  Raphael. 

Then,  O  Greece,  behold  beauty 
that  you  worshipped  !  Italy,  lie- 
hold  art — models  for  your  brush — 
sculptured  forms  for  your  chisel's 
imitation  !  Thoughtful  Germany, 
here  are  the  fountains  of  divine 
philosophy.  England — home  of 
the  poets — the  golden  age  of  poesy 
has  come  again,  and  your  Milton 
is  our  Milton,  and  your  Shake- 
speare ours. 

Yet,  this  progress  has  its  secret 


springs  in  individual  character.  It 
receives  new  impulses,  gathers  new 
strength  from  every  noble  senti- 
ment, every  great  thought,  every 
heroic  act,  every  honest  life. 

Then  let  the  principle  of  per- 
sonal responsibility  inspire  to  life 
that  radiates  in  noble  thought  and 
grand  achievement.  Let  it  stimu- 
late the  energy — beat  in  heart  and 
throb  in  brain.  Let  the  Citizen 
live  in  the  fullness  of  life,  for 

*         *         *         "  He  most  lives 
Who  thinks  most,  feels    noblest,  acts  best." 

Let  character  be  robed  in  purity 
as  it  is  clothed  in  power,  and  fol- 
low it  must  as  night  the  day,  the 
Republic  perpetual  will  stand, 
while  humanity  sweeps  onward,  up 
the  solemn  pathway  of  ages,  to 
that 

'•One  God,  one  law,  one  element, 

And  one  far-off,  divine  event, 

To  which  the  whole  creation  moves." 


THE  COLLEGE  OF  COLLEGES. 


(Continued) 


The  very  practical  sermons  that 
Mr.  Moody  preached  to  us  about 
work  for  the  Master  were  not  with- 
out logical  sequence.  He  spoke  of 
Assurance ;  Endowment  of  the 
Spirit  for  Service  ;  and  Qualifica- 
tions for  Work.  I  have  spoken  of 
the  first.     The  second  was  the  most 


powerful  sermon  Mr.  Moody 
preached  at  the  convention.  He 
said  we  must  have  the  endowment 
of  the  Spirit,  1st — To  convince  the 
world  of  sin;  2nd — To  shed  abroad 
the  love  of  God  in  your  hearts. 
Love,  not  criticism.  It  is  easy  to 
preach  when   the  people  pray,  but 
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hard  when  they  criticise.  Have 
His  love  in  your  hearts,  live  near 
to  Him,  for  He  alwa}rs  uses  the  near- 
est vessel.  3rd — -To  teaeh  you  all 
things.  The  twelve  did  not  believe 
that  Christ  would  arise  again.  But 
when  the  Spirit  came  he  reminded 
them  of  how  Christ  said  he  would 
arise  again  in  three  days.  It"  we 
have  the  Spirit  we  have  power. 
We  may  be  sons  of  God  and  not 
have  power.  Mr.  Moody  told  of 
a  rent  notice  that  read,  "To  Rent 
with  or  without  power."  I  should 
like  to  ask  those  joining  the  church 
if  they  join  with  or  without  power. 

Not  education;  but  the  Spirit. 
Nicodemus  was  educated,  but  the 
twelve'  disciples  had  the  Spirit. 
The  woman  of  Samaria  came  for  a 
pitcher  of  water  and  got  a  well. 
We  are  promised  if  we  take  God 
at  his  word,  that  from  us  rivers  of 
living  water  shall  flow.  We'll  not 
be  pumps  worked  with  a  handle, 
but  we'll  be  artesian  wells  sending 
out  a  constant  stream.  Elijah 
without  an  army,  by  the  Spirit, 
made  the  world  quake.  He  locked 
up  the  heavens  for  the  space  of 
three  years  and  put  the  key  in  his 
pocket.  When  he  prayed  for  rain 
he  prayed  until  a  cloud  appeared, 
and  he  was  satisfied  even  though 
it  was  only  the  size  of  a  man's 
hand.  Don't  call  anything  small 
with  God.  Some  people  pray  and 
say    they   never    get   an   answer. 


Remember  God's  answer   is  some- 
times no. 

QUALIFICATION   FOE    WORK. 

1st.  Faith  :  Twelve  spies  were 
sent  out,  but  only  two  were  faith- 
ful. They  entered  the  promised 
land.  Their  faith  was  rewarded 
even  though  the  people  did  not 
believe. 

2nd.  Courage  :  In  the  enemy's 
country  Joshua  met  a  large  man 
with  a  sword,  but  he  went  right 
up  to  him  and  asked,  "Arejou  for 
us  or  against  us?"  It  was  the 
angel  of  the  Lord,  for  them. 

3rd.  •Enthusiasm  :  Better  have 
zeal  without  knowledge  than 
knowledge  without  zeal.  God's 
word  says  one  shall  chase  a  thous- 
and. As  it  now  is  it  takes  a  thous- 
and to  chase  one. 

4th.  Perseverance  :  Mr.  Moody 
has  seen  one  after  another  fail  by 
continually  shifting  about.  The 
four  men  were  determined  to  bring 
their  friend  to  Christ,  even  if  they 
had  to  tear  up  the  roof  to  do  so. 

5th.     Love  for  the  work. 

6th.  Compassion  and  sym- 
pathy; Do  as  Christ  did,  get 
down  among  the  masses.  They 
have  souls.  Do  as  the  Good 
Samaritan  did.  Always  try  to 
put  yourself  in  the  other  man's 
place. 

COLLEGE    WORK. 

Meetings  were  held  each  morn- 
ing for   the  discussion  of    college 
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work.  Among  the  methods  used 
in  different  institutions  for  the 
purpose  of  reaching  new  students 
the  following  are  the  best. 

1.  Let  one  man  in  each  class  see 
that  all  his  class-mates  are  invited  to 
the  meetings.  2.  Let  each  man  do 
his  best  to  bring  another.  ?>.  Call 
on  them.  L  Write  them  if  you 
cannot  call. 

What  excuses  do  Christians  give 
for  their  inactivity? 

1.  No  Time. 

2.  No  Courage. 

3.  No  Competence. 

4.  No  Interest. 

•5.     No  Consecration. 

There  is  a  branch  of  work  of 
very  great  importance  that  should 
not  be  omitted;  deputation  work. 
Its  purpose  is  to  reach  men  for 
Christ.  It  is  carried  on  by  young 
men  who  visit  the  neighboring 
places  by  invitation  and  hold 
meetings   for  young  people  where 


the  church  does  not.  This  work 
has  met  with  wonderful  success 
in  some  of  our  eastern  institutions, 
and  especially  in  Scotland.  I  am 
very  glad  to  report  that  such  a 
deputation  is  now  almost  organized 
and  ready  for  aggressive  work  in 
Lake  count}*.  I  hope  that  ere  this 
has  gone  to  press  we  shall  have 
heard  some  of  their  experiences. 
Lake  county  is  white  for  the  har- 
vest; let  us  go  to.  work.  Let  us 
remember  at  all  times  that  while 
we  are  saved,  there  is  another  man 
who  is  not.  We  must  not,  we  can 
not,  we  dare  not  rest  until  he  also 
is  saved. 

Fellow  students,  let  us  be  up  and 
doing;  ours  is  a  glorious  oppor- 
tunity and  soon  we  must  render 
an  account.  Shall  our  sentence  be 
"well  done,  good  and  faithful 
servants  ?" 

G.  A.  Wilson,  '89.. 


The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  boys  are  begin- 
ning to  bestir  themselves.  Quite 
an  aggressive  spirit  is  being  man- 
ifested in  neighborhood  and  col- 
lege work.  The  work  atWheeler- 
ville  has  been  visited  and  en- 
couraged, and  Deerfield  has  re- 
ceived    an     impetus;  an    English 


Sunday-school  .at  Half  Day  has 
been  organized;  plans  have  been 
made  for  further  work  at  Lake 
Forest;  and  our  old  points,  the 
African  M.  E.  Sunday-school  and 
Lake  Bluff  church  and  Sunday- 
school  meetings  have  been  contin* 
ued. 


OS 
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EDITORIAL. 


The  presidential  election  again 
brings  up  the  question  of  suffrage. 
The  only  restrictions  now  are  man- 
hood and  residence.  Universal 
suffrage  is  the  outgrowth  of  the 
"  free  and  equal "  element  in  our 
constitution.  Theoretically  men 
may  be  free  and  equal,  but  prac- 
tically there  is  no  such  thing.  We 
have  earned  equality  too  far ;  it  is 
time  to  cut  it  a  little.  We  need 
qualifications,  and  above  all  are 
they  needed  for  the  ballot. 
Strength  and  wealth  have  had  their 
time.     Stealth  appears  to    be   well 


practiced  as  a  qualification  to-day. 
What  we  need  is  intelligence.  If 
the  Prohibition  party,  with  its 
self-imposed  moral  mission,  would 
nut  spend  half  the  energy  in  advo- 
cating an  educational  qualification 
for  suffrage  that  it  now  expends  in 
trying  to  impose  woman  suffrage 
upon  contented  women,  it  would 
much  quicker  accomplish  its  pro- 
hibition aims,  which  are  now  far 
out  of  sight-  covered  with  the  rub- 
bish of  sentimentalism.  General 
Harrison's  election  shows  the  value 
of  moral  character  in  men.  Laws 
can  never  mend  morals ;  there 
must  be  intelligence  in  selecting 
those  who  make  laws.  With  a 
proper  educational  qualification  on 
the  ballot  would  not  temperance 
and  morality  be  an  outgrowth  of 
intelligent  selection  of  men  and 
measures  '. 


At  the  first  of  the  term  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  murmuring 
among  the  boys  because  the  new 
gymnasium  mentioned  Commence- 
ment day  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 
No  one  will  claim  there  is  no  cause 
for  complaint  against  the  old 
"  gym";  it  is  a  miserable  thing  at 
its  best,  and  as  an  antique  relic  of 
what  once  was  and  is  not  it  is  a 
gem  of  a  "gym."'  We  certainly 
ought  to  have  a  new  one,  and  our 
President   heartily  agrees  with  us. 

A  need  fully  realized  is  half 
supplied.       Now       Dr.       Roberts 
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fully  realizes  our  need  of  a  new 
gymnasium,  as  we  all  know,  and 
he  has  been  and  is  doing  all  he  can 
to  erect  a  new  one.  The  Doctor 
never  rests  until  he  has  accom- 
plished his  aims.  Ferry  Hall  is  an 
accomplished  aim,  and  a  new  gym- 
nasium is  to  be  another.  It  be- 
hooves us  to  be  patient.  We  do 
not  know  all  the  difficulties  in  the 
way,  and  any  complaining  or 
growling  only  reveals  our  ingrati- 
tude for  what  we  have,  and  is  an 
injustice  to  those  who  are  doing  all 
in  their  power  to  have  all  our 
needs  supplied. 

We  can  rest  assured  that  when 
we  do  get  a  new  "gym1''  it  will  be 
the  best  of  its  kind  in  the  west, 
embodying  all  the  improvements  of 
the  eastern  colleges,  and  adopting 
the  best  features  of  the  best  gym- 
nasiums in  the  land,  with  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  rooms,  reading  rooms,  recep- 
tion rooms,  athletic  grounds  and 
all.  This  association  of  religion 
and  innocent  sports  is  just  what 
we  need  to  give  tone  to  the  spirit- 
ual and  physical  man. 


The  paper  or  periodical  that 
would  dare  to  issue  a  number  dur- 
ing these  stirring  political  revolu- 
tions without  an  editorial  on  elec- 
tions is  in  danger  of  universal  boy- 
cott. A  paper's  life  depends  upon 
its  willingness  to  pamper  the  po- 
litical and  social  appetites  of  its 
readers,  and  its  profits  are  directly 


as  its  ability  to  invent  stories  and 
create  sensations.  Now  our  profits 
thus  far  have  been  losses.  Our 
inventive  faculty  has  but  recently 
discovered  that  possibly  it  may  be 
due  to  our  disregard  to  paper  top- 
ics— sports,  crimes,  and  politics. 
Ennobling  topics,  elevating  sul>- 
jects  !  Let  us  haste  us  and  be  up 
with  our  times.  The  latest  sensa- 
tion ! 

Poor  brother  Cleve, 

How  he  does  grieve 

And  hates  to  leave 

His  bed  of  clover; 

Cry  not,  Grover, 

'Tis  the  old  tale  over 

Of  glories  won 

By  Harrison 

Since  e'er  his  race  begun. 

This  is  about  the  tone  and  spirit 
of  our  average  American  journal- 
ism in  election  times.  We  boast 
of  our  freedom  from  sentiment  and 
ancient  customs;  there  is  a  possi- 
bility of  too  much  freedom  when 
the  highest  office  of  our  common- 
wealth is  spattered  with  the  coars- 
est and  vilest  stuff  in  the  English 
language.  In  throwing  mud  at  a 
defeated  candidate  the  natural  re- 
sult is  a  bespattered  presidential 
chair.  It  should  be  kept  clean  by 
the  people. 


L.  D.  Wishard's  visit  here  was 
a  great  pleasure  and  spiritual  bene- 
fit to  those  interested  in  Christian 
work.  The  two  features  that 
characterize  him  as  a  speaker  are 
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his  genuine  earnestness  and  his 
free  and  easy  manners.  He  spoke 
from  a  heart  to  a  heart,  thus  ex- 
emplifying the  happiest  method  of 
moral  instruction,  and  his  manner 
of  speaking  was  excellent.  He  did 
not  preaoh  to  an  audience, — he 
talked  to  a  company  of  friends — 
very  simple,  unaffected  and  per- 
suasive. These  are  the  marks  of  a 
natural  orator  ;  remember  "  Part- 
ridge at  the  Play.11 


We  are  not  afraid  to  wager  that 
Ferry  Hall  is  now  one  of  the  finest 
and  best  seminaries  in  the  west, 
and  that  our  campus  sidewalks 
have  always  been,  and  it  seems  as 
though  they  always  will  be,  the 
poorest,  meanest,  narrowest,  most 
hateful  in  the  universe.  How  much 
longer,  O  Board,  must  our  jarred 
souls,  our  bruised  toes,  our  soiled 
shoes,  cry  out  in  the  anguish  of 
despair,  "more  boards!  better 
boards11  \  It  would  require  an  old 
sea  captain  to  walk  from  the  Col- 
lege east  to  the  bridge  without  go- 
ing  "  by  the  board"  at  least  twice. 

These  walks  are  bad  enough  in 
summer, — in  winter  they  are  abso- 
lutely useless — nay,  a  nuisance. 
As  the  College  girls  are  obliged  to 
use  them  several  times  a  day,  the 
walks  certainly  should  be  repaired, 
if  not  new  ones  put  in  their 
place.  Now  as  far  as  the  College 
boys  are  concerned,  Avhy,  they 
don't  care  much  for  any  sidewalks 


at  all — they  can  wear  rubber  boots; 
but  the  young  ladies  !  We  here- 
by petition  the  Faculty  to  use 
its  influence  to  procure  new  and 
broad  sidewalks  over  our  campus 
for  the  convenience  of  the  young 
ladies. 


Missions  are  becoming  one  of  the 
most  prominent  questions  in  the 
religious  worli.  The  universal 
cry  is  :  "  More  laborers  abroad;" 
the  answer  is  :  "  More  laborers' at 
home.11  The  demand  for  home, 
and  especially  for  city  mission 
work  is  felt.  How  can  these  needs 
be  supplied  so  as  to  allow  more 
workers  to  enter  the  foreign  fields  ( 
In  a  large  measure  by  Christians 
living  an  expressive  life,  an  open 
life  before  the  world.  Nothing  in- 
fluences like  conduct,  and  nothing 
moves  like  tenderness.  Christians 
are  too  dormant — they  sleep  in 
Christ  when  they  should  live  in  the 
world  as  Christ  lived  ;  our  sleep  is 
hereafter.  The}'  are  too  submis- 
sive— they  allow  the  exactions  of 
society  to  control  their  actions; 
they  are  too  presumptive — they 
presume  that  the  world  knows  of 
their  Christianity.  How  are  we 
to  know  ?  Church  membership  is 
no  guarantee,  nor  is  proper  living. 

Dr.  Roberts  wisely  said  that 
there  is  a  great  danger  of  men,  and 
especially  moral  teachers,  assum- 
ing too  much  in  view  of  their  posi- 
tion.      The     minister     appearing 
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week  after  week  in  the  same  pul- 
pit, before  the  same  congregation, 
and  performing  about  the  same 
services,  is  very  apt  to  grow  me- 
chanical and  not  be  aware  of  it. 
Conscious  himself  of  his  consecra- 
tion, he  takes  for  granted  that  those 
around  him  know  of  the  deep 
moral  earnestness  in  his  heart, 
although  he  seldom  reveals  it.  His 
silence,  be  it  ever  so  short,  injures 
himself  and  his  people,  for  it  with- 
holds from  them  that  sympathetic 
communion  of  pure  earnest  souls, 
which  is  the  peace  and  joy  of  our 
Christian  religion. 

A  human  heart  touched  by  the 
spirit  of  God  is  born  anew.  But 
how?  By  receiving  new  capacities, 
— hence  it  experiences  new  sensa- 
tions. Capacities  to  love  in  a  new 
and  altogether  different  way  and 
for  another  purpose;  to  l*>ve  souls 
and  all  that  is  connected  with  souls. 
The  heart  that  is  satisfied  has  yet 
to  be  touched  once  again  with  di- 
vine fire  from  above,  that  burns 
without  consuming.  Then  it  is 
we  experience  those  burning  de- 
sires for  spiritual  food  that  bring 
us  on  bended  knee  to  God,  and  lead 
us  to  seek  in  man  sympathy  and 
comfort  from  an  interchange  of 
soul  with  soul.  Next  to  com- 
munion with  God  is  the  unre- 
strained, spontaneous  intercourse 
of  heart  with  heart.  The  pleasure 
derived  from  such  intercourse  is 
one  of  the  greatest  blessings  of  a 


Christian  life.  Society  of  the  world 
has  but  shackles  upon  the  heart. 
We  may  think  and  say  what  we 
think,  we  may  feel  but  are  doomed 
to  disgrace  and  ridicule  if  we  ex- 
press what  we  feel.  All  expres- 
sions of  spiritual  emotions,  reli- 
gious impulses,  and  brotherly  love 
are  relegated  to  the  pulpit  and  to 
moral  instructors.  It  is  "not  the 
thing,  you  know1'  in  society;  highly 
improper,  and  extremely  shocking  ! 
Now,  if  ministers,  who  are  allowed 
and  expected  to  reveal  their  hearts 
to  the  world,  grow  cold  and  me- 
chanical, it  is  little  wonder  that  all 
others  withhold  all  the  noblest  im- 
pulses of  their  being  from  a  world 
which  rules  it  improper  and  senti- 
mental to  reveal  them.  The  soul 
longs  to  talk  not  only  to  God,  but 
to  those  around  it.  Dr.  McClure 
well  said  that  our  faith  in  man  in- 
creases our  faith  in  God.  It  is 
just  as  true  that  the  more  we  open 
our  hearts  to  men  the  more  and 
better  can  we  open  them  to  God. 
Would  we  had  the  moral  strength 
to  treat  each  other  as  brothers  in 
practice  as  well  as  in  theory!  We 
assume  too  much;  we  assume  that 
present  custom  is  right,  that  as  the 
heart  cannot  be  seen  it  should  not 
be  felt.  Because  some  are  senti- 
mental, wear  their  heart  on  their 
coat  sleeves,  and  use  their  tongues 
as  bells  to  attract  attention  to  it,  is 
no  reason  why  we  cannot  be  sin- 
cere; let  the   throbs  of  our  heart 
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vibrate  through  our  tongues,  and 
ring  in  our  deeds;  let  the  mellow 
light  of  the  soul,  illuminated  by 
the  spirit  of  God,  shine  in  our  face, 
radiate  from  our  eves,  and  brighten 
our  lives.  If  every  earnest  Chris- 
tian would  but  live  openly  what  he 
feels  inwardly,  society  would  be 
purified,  customs  nullified,  and 
God  glorified.  Let  us  try  it;  let 
us  live  an  expressive  life. 


OUR  NOTE  BOOK. 


THE    COLLEGE. 

"David  in  the  lion's  den'1  is  a 
recent  biblical  fact. 

There  is  a  movement  on  foot, 
among  the  students,  for  a  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  building  and  gymnasium. 
Good  ! 

L.  M.  Bergen  called  on  us  in 
October.  He  is  now  a  Senior  ■  in 
Rush  and  wears  a   copious  beard. 

First  Senior — "What  did  you 
do  with  that  nickel  you  treated 
with  nitric  acid  in  chemistry '?" 

Second  Senior — "Dropped  her 
in  the  contribution  box  I" 

The  Freshmen  and  Sophomores 
held  their  respective  class  parties 
on  the  same  night,  "to   avoid   the 


rush.'1  The  Sophs  were  enter- 
tained by  Miss  Rumsey ;  the 
Freshmen  at  the  home  of  Fred 
Skinner. 

"Freshie  got  his  class  hat," 
which  consists  of  a  four-cornered 
black  mortar-board  with  black-and- 
gold  tassel.  The  Sophs  wear  pyg- 
my plugs  of  black  silk,  and  the 
Seniors  the  regular  black  silk  tile. 
Juniors  alone  are  without  class 
hats. 

A  bad  Sophomore  played  a 
wicked  confidence  game  on  his 
friends  by  shaving  his  moustache 
and  passing  off  as  his  own  brother, 
from  Ann  Arbor.  The  sell  was 
complete.  Even  his  room-mate 
was  deceived,  and  the  Greek  pro- 
fessor thought  he  was  a  new 
student.  He  is  now  growing  a 
beard  and  will  take  in  Kalamazoo 
at  Christmas. 

Our  foot  ball  eleven  is  consti- 
tuted as  follows  :  Prof.  Williams, 
captain  and  quarter  back;  Killen, 
left  end ;  Linnell,  left  tackle  ;  Car- 
gill,  left  guard  ;  Everett,  center  : 
Flint,  right  guard ;  D.  H.  Wil- 
liams, right  tackle  ;  Prentice,  right 
end ;  Gallwey  and  Dodge,  half 
backs  ;  Goodale,  full  back  ;  sub- 
stitutes, King,  Royce,  Jackson. 

There  is  a  probabilty  that  next 
spring  an  art  building  will  be 
started  on  the  old  ball  grounds, 
near  the  church.  Of  course  it  will 
be  hard  for   us  to   part   with   the 
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field  in  its  present  capacity.  It 
was  convenient  and  suitable  as  a 
base  ball  and  foot  ball  field.  But 
we  feel  assured  that  our  Faculty 
have  the  athletic  interests  of  the 
students  at  heart  sufficiently  to 
choose,  quickly  and  wisely,  some 
field  to  take  its  place. 

The  Athensean  concert  on  Tues- 
day evening,  October  30,  was  a 
success.  The  Mandolin  Quartette, 
of  Chicago,  Miss  Estelle  Ryan,  of 
Evanston,  and  the  Athenian  Quar- 
tette were  the  attractions.  En- 
cores were  numerous  and  hearty 
for  all  the  participants.  The  Man- 
dolin Quartette  won  especial 
laurels,  playing  excellently.  It 
was  the  first  entertainment  given 
in  Ferry  Chapel,  which  proved  to 
be  ahead  of  all  the  places  used  last 
year  for  entertainments  of  this 
kind.  It  contains  300  opera  chairs, 
a  good  platform,  a  piano,  is  lit  by 
gas  and  heated  by  steam. 

Prof.  Halsey  gave  a  reading  in 
the  College  Chapel,  Thursday  eve- 
ning, October  25,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Zeta  Epsilon  society.  His 
selections,  "  Smike,"  from  Nich- 
olas Nickleby, "  Judge  P}meheon," 
from  the  House  of  Seven  Gables, 
"  Partridge  at  the  Play,1'  and  Alex- 
ander's "Sonnet  to  the  Moon," 
were  excellent,  and  merited  the 
hearty  applause  which  they  re- 
ceived from  an  appreciative  audi- 
ence. They  were  rendered  in  good 
taste,    understandingly,  and   with- 


out that  agony  which  is  concomi- 
tant with  the  average  elocutionist. 
Mrs.  Kelsey  and  Miss  Skinner 
played  a  duet,  and  Miss  Jennie 
Durand  sang,  thus  adding  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  evening. 

Yes,  Hallowe'en  was  observed 
this  year.  "There  was  a  sound  of 
revelry  by  night. "  First  it  was  the 
Belva  Lockwood  club,  which 
formed  at  College  Hall  and 
marched  to  Ferry  Hall  with  torches, 
music,  transparencies  and  dress  re- 
form. Freddy  Schettler's  costume 
was  quite  noticeable — skirt  cut 
high,  belted  at  the  waist,  low  neck, 
leg-of-mutton  sleeves,  feather  in 
hat,  and  face  powdered.  A.  War- 
ren, as  commander,  wore  a  cane,  a 
borrowed  Mother  Hubbard,  and  a 
hoarse  voice.  After  the  club  did 
the  town,  they  all  returned  (of 
course).  At  12  o'clock  Ferry  Hall 
was  filled  with  candles,  cabbages, 
and  fates,  with  a  little  noise.  Some- 
body left  the  Ferry  Hall  wagon  on 
the  front  porch  of  the  College,  and 
somebody  else  forgot  to  bring 
back  Dr.  Roberts'  wood. 

They  were  watching  a  game  of 
Rugby.  "  Do  you  like  it?  "said 
her  companion,  a  grave  Senior. 

"O,  I  don't  understand  it  very 
well,"  replied  the  young  lady  from 
the  Seminary.  "What  does  it 
mean  when  about  fifteen  players 
jump  on  someone  who  has  the  ball, 
and  then  they  all  stand  up  in  two 
lines  and  look   at  each   other   for 
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about  five  minutes,  and  all  of  a 
sudden  they  try  to  see  who  can 
kick  his  opponent  first  ?  " 

The  grave  College  student  ex- 
plained that  the  process  described 
was  "snapping"  the  ball  back 
after  a  ' '  down. " 

"  O,  there  goes  Mr.  Dodge  with 
the  ball  now.  I  wonder  what  he 
is  going  to — Why!  I  just  think 
he  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  himself 
to  run  up  to  that  fellow  and  hug 
him  so  !  Is  that  part  of  the  gamer1 

The  grave  Senior  explained  that 
the  half  back  had  been  tackled  suc- 
cessfully. 

"See!  don't  that  fellow  with  a 
stocking  on  his  head  fly  around! 
Is  he  going  to  fight  someone  I  Oh, 
no,  he  is  running  away  !  " 

The  self-contained  Senior  hid  his 
tears  and  told  her  that  it  was  only 
Prentice,  with  an  Amherst  cap, 
playing  end  rush.  Just  then  one 
of  those  dreadful  downs  occurred 
*nearthe  bench.  "Oh!  Oh!  Mr. 
Warren's  killed!  I  know  he  is!''' 
wailed  the  young  lady,  while  the 
reporter  slipped  away  to  see  if  a 
half  holiday  could  be  secured  on 
the  strength  of  her  statement. 

Professor  (illustrating  logical 
method) — "Mr.  Durand,  does  it 
make  any  difference  in  your  work 
whether  you  go  towards  the  de- 
pot, or  the  Seminary  ?  " 

Zeb — "I  never  go  to  the  Sem- 
inary!1' 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Caroline 


Benedict  and  Rev.  J.  D.  Burred, 
the  eighteenth  of  last  month, 
proved  a  very  pleasant  occasion. 
The  church  was  filled  with  in- 
vited guest  to  witness  the  im- 
pressive ceremony,  which  was 
performed  by  Rev.  Burrell,  broth- 
er of  the  groom,  assisted  by  Dr. 
McClnre.  Numerous  old  students 
came  to  witness  the  ceremony  and 
to  attend  the  reception  after. 
Rev.  and  Mrs.  Barred  are  now  at 
home  in  Clinton,  Iowa,  and  the}' 
have  the  hearty  good  wishes  of 
their  friends  for  a  lite  of  happi- 
ness and  utility. 

"Brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit,"  and 
here  we  have  it  exemplified  in  a 
receipt  handed  to  the  steward  of  one 
of  our  clubs.  (Exact  cop}r)  "The 
Wilson  Club  paied  all  up.  What 
they  oed  to  Mrs.   L.  Flinagan." 


FERRY    HALL. 


Miss  Helen  Conger  has  been  vis- 
iting her  sister,  Miss  Alice. 

The  Misses  Dean  and  Fernald 
spent  one  Saturday  with  us. 

What's  the  matter  with  the  man 
who  thinks  he's  "irresistible"  '. 

Miss  Emma  W.  Leelan  spent  a 
a  few  days  with  Miss  Montilius 
last  week. 

A  Remarkable  discovery  by  one 
of  the  Ferry  Hall  girls— A  Cir- 
casian  race. 
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To 


Rhetoricals'  begin  two  weeks 
from  Friday.  Of  course  the 
"Sems"  are  happy. 

Miss  Josie  Kempt,  formerly  a 
student  at  Ferry  Hall,  made  us  a 
flying  visit  recently. 

Why  does   Mr.  L '  like   to 

come  to  the  Seminary?  Because 
he  is  English,  ''don't  you   know.'1 

We  notice  that  the  Freshmen 
have  very  appropriately  chosen 
green  as  one  of  their   class  colors. 

Why  arc  the  girls  always  so 
anxious  for  breakfast  Monday 
morniug?  Because  they  have  k- ba- 
con.1' 

The  "Ferry  Hall"  girls  will 
soon  be  famous  gymnasts.  They 
march  to  "Emmet's  Lullaby"  and 
know  how  to  turn  "square  corners." 

The  dedication  of  our  chapel  will 
occur  November  22,  at  2  o'clock 
p.  in.  Immediately  after  the  exer- 
cises Dr.  and  Mrs.  Seeley  will 
tender  a  reception. 

Excitement  ran  high  at  the  Sem- 
inary on  election  day.  The  bal- 
lots, when  counted,  stood  eighty- 
four  for  Harrison,  nine  for  Fisk, 
and  eight  for  Cleveland. 

Sophomore  brilliancy  was  exhib- 
ited in  a  late  examination  paper. 
In  a  description  of  an  experiment 
the  expression,  "  the  inverted 
mouth  of  a  tube,"  was  used. 

The  following  persons  were 
elected  as  delegates  to  the   Y.  W. 


C  A.  State  convention,  which  is 
to  be  held  December  7-9:  Misses 
Phelps,  Pinney,  Buell,  Snell,  Cole- 
hour  and  McNair. 

A  number  of  the  former  Ferry 
Hall  girls  visited  us  the  first  of  the 
month,  among  whom  were  Harriet 
Magill,  Sue  Flack,  and  Agnes 
Smith.  That  they  were  welcomed 
guests  was  evident  from  the  de- 
mands on  their  time. 

The  Sems  celebrated  Hallowe'en 
on  Friday.  A  candy-pull  was 
indulged  in  about  nine  o'clock.  It 
was  pronounced  fine ;  then  cups, 
pans,  spoons,  and  plates  were  pro- 
vided, and  as  the  girls  were  tired, 
they  decided  to  drink  it  instead  of 
pull  it,  so  instead  of  a  "  candy- 
pull"  they  had  a  "  taffy  drink." 

The  new  gymnasium  is  now 
ready  for  use.  Owing  to  the 
number  of  girls,  two  classes  have 
been  formed  which  meet  daily. 
Arrangements  are  being  made  for 
procuring  uniform  suits.  Interest 
in  the  work  is  manifested,  and, 
with  the  efficient  instruction  of 
Miss  Anna  Person,  profitable  re- 
sults are  anticipated. 

A  series  of  entertainments  will 
be  given  between  the  months  of 
November  and  March,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  starting  a  pipe  organ 
fund  for  the          chapel. 

The  series  will  consist  of 
four  or  five  lectures  and  three  or 
four    concerts.     The    services    of 
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Drs.  Herrick  Johnson  and  Roberts 
have  already  been  procured,  and 
some  of  the  finest  musical  talent  of 
Chicago  has  been  secured  for  the 
concerts.  The  first  of  these  will  be 
a  lecture  by  Dr.  Roberts,  Monday 
evening,  November  26;  subject, 
"The  Beauties  of  Hebrew  Litera- 
ture.11 

Prof.  DeProsse  has  organized  a 
Choral  Union,  which  he  meets 
every  Monday  evening.  The 
charge  of  one  dollar  per  term  is 
very  reasonable,  and  every  student 
of  the  College  and  Seminary,  de- 
sirous of  vocal  training,  should 
take  advantage  of  this  opportunity. 
The  Union  met  Monday  eve- 
ning and  elected  the  following  offi- 
cers: Mr.  Smith,  Pres.;  Miss  Cor- 
win,  Vice  Pres. ;  Mr.  Lansden,  Sec. 
and  Treas. ;  Miss  Goodale,  Libra- 
rian. 

Jean  Ingelow  Note*. 

Forty-five  active  members  are 
now  enrolled. 

The  society  officers  of  this  term 
are  as  follows:  President,  Mar- 
quita  Corwin;  vice  president,  Lu- 
ella  Camp;  secretary,  Helen  Ly- 
man; treasurer,  Grace  Colehour; 
critic,  Enid  Smith;  sergeant-at- 
arms,  Gertrude  Geenlee. 

The  many  friends  of  the  Jean 
will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  she  is 
once  more  on  her  feet,  with  every 
prospect  of  surpassing  all  previous 
records.     Thanks  to   a   change  of 


air  from  the  old  reading  room  to 
the  cherry  and  commodious  third- 
floor  parlor,  and  the  stimulating 
effect  of  an  allopathic  dose  of  new 
members,  our  glorious  "sassiet}^' 
is  as  ' '  fresh "  and  blooming  as 
could  be  desired.  But,  in  order 
to  secure  to  our  "Jean1' perfect  and 
lasting  health,  we  feel  the  need  of 
a  more  robust  constitution  upon 
which  to  build.  Consequently  a 
committee  has  been  appointed  to 
frame  an  entirely  new  code  of  laws, 
less  complicated  and  more  com- 
plete. 

We  were  honored  some  weeks 
since  by  the  appearance,  at  our 
tea  table,  of  a  large  company  of  dis- 
tinguished people  with  whom  we 
have  become  acquainted  through 
our  mutual  friend,  Dickens.  Time 
and  space  will  not  admit  of  partic- 
ular mention  of  each  illustrious 
person  there  represented,  nor 
of  a  detailed  description  of  the  ex- 
quisite toilets  displayed.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  the  latter  surpassed,  in 
variety  and  artistic  design,  any- 
thing ever  seen  here.  After  much 
feasting  and  social  intercourse,  our 
guests  betook  themselves  into  the 
hallowed  precincts  of  the  "Jean" 
room,  where  eloquence  and  wit  and 
wisdom  reigned  supreme  for  an 
hour. 

The  Sub  Rosa  Quartette  is  now 
in  fair  running  order.  It  has  to 
work  hard  to  make  up  for  lost 
time,  but  it  is  taking  long   strides 
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and  will  soon  be  open  to  challenges 
from  any  quartette  in  the  North- 
west. 


ACADEMY 


Gamma  Sigma. 

Who  gave  laughing  gas  to  Prof. 
B's  dog? 

The  Ac.ideny  being  an  entirely 
separate  institution,  and  having  no 
connection  with  the  Cpliege, 
has  adopted  a  new  yell,  viz:  "Rih- 
rah-rah!  Ne-ni-ke-ka!  L.  F.  A.'1 

The  Principal's  class  in  oratory, 
consisting  of  the  advanced  class,  is 
doing  good  work  this  term  and 
bids  fair  to  produce  brilliant  ora- 
tors. 

The  great  event  of  the  Gamma 
Sigma  society  will  be  the  mock 
trial  occurring  on  Wednesday, 
December  5. 

The  national  election  of  the 
Academy  was  enjoyed  to  the 
utmost.  Notwithstanding  the  short 
notice  for  the  preparation  of 
speeches,  they  exhibited  careful 
study  and  were  very  interesting. 
Those  of  Messrs.  Killen,  Shepherd 
and  McAllister  are  worthy  of  spe- 
cial mention.  The  total  absence  of 
the  farce  or  burlesque  was  notice- 
able and  was  commended  by  the 
Professors.  The  candidates  received 


the  following  number  of  votes : 
Cleveland,  15;  Harrison,  53;  Fisk, 
9. 

One  gentleman  of  the  Academy 
offered  to  stake  $500  on  the  result 
of  the  election. 

Has  any  one  seen  the  canes  of 
the  fourth  form  class  ? 

A  game  of  foot-ball  was  played 
between  the  Fresh,  eleven  and  the 
'Cad.  eleven,  on  election  day,  re- 
sulting in  a  victory  for  the  Fresh- 
ies.  We  have  good  material  in  the 
Academy,  and  with  more  practice 
we  shall  soon  be  able  to  defeat  any 
team  in  Lake  Forest. 

We  are  very  sorry  that  the  name 
of  the  Tri  Kappa  society  was  inad- 
vertently placed  on  the  Gamma 
Sigma  program.  We  will  take 
care  in  the  future  that  our  valuable 
MSS.    receive  their   just  rewards. 

The  students  in  the  Academy 
enjoyed  a  very  pleasant  evening 
on  Noveinb3r  3rd  at  t\\-  Academy 
House.  The  house  masters  very 
kindly  arranged  a  reception  and 
all  seemed  to  have  a  nice  time. 
May  this  not  be  the  last. 

Where  is  the  conspirator's  pony  "t 

Student. — What  does  sixty  mi- 
nus mean,  Professor? 

Professor. — "Non  deservatus  get 
outabus. " 

The  night  of  November  6th  was 
a  "  night  off1'  in  all  departments 
of  the  Academy.  The  bo}^s  formed 
into  a   marching   company   under 
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the  able  leadership  of  Capt.  Smith. 
The  main  streets  of  L.  F.  were 
lighted  by  the  torches  of  the 
white  smock  company,  but  the 
members  failed  to  catch  the  gen- 
tlemen on  their  rear.  Some  of 
the  boys  sorrowfully  testified  to 
the  fact  that  they  caught  their  mis- 
siles easily. 

Tri  Kappa. 

"Eleven  apples  round." 

"Can't  you  find  anything  better 
than  that ?" 

"Our  Seminary  cousins." 

We  fear  our  Gamma  Sigma 
brothers  are  envious  of  the  Tri 
Kappa  name.  However,  we  hope, 
out  of  regard  for  the  latter  society, 
they  will  rightly  title  their  pro- 
grams in  the  future. 

That  "cat  racket!" 

"That  — bicycle."     Our 

advice  is,  "keep  on  the  sidewalk.'" 

A  German  table,  under  charge 
of  Prof.  Schmidt,  has  been  formed 
at  Mitchell  Hall. 

It  is  rumored  that  our  secretary 
has  lately  distinguished  himself  as 
a  singer. 

We  enjoyed  a  visit  from  Rev. 
Mr.  McNary  last  month,  and  de- 
sire to  thank  him  for  his  words  of 
encouragement. 

On  the  evening  of  November  1st, 
we  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to 
that  friend  of  young  men,  Mr. 
Wishard.     His  earnest   and    inter- 


esting address  interspersed  with 
incidents  of  his  own  college  and 
academy  life  proved  very  profit- 
able to  many. 

Of  the  series  of  ball  games  with 
the  Highland  Park  "aggregation," 
Lake  Forest  Academy  has  proven 
itself  the  winner,  having  won  the 
last  two  games  played.  This  prac- 
tically ends  the  ball  season  until 
next  year,  when  we  hope  that  our 
nine  will  even  exceed   this   record. 

The  first  match  game  of  foot- 
ball witnessed  in  Lake  Forest  was 
played  during  this  month  between 
the  Highland  Park  and  the  home 
eleven.  We  congratulate  our 
"hoys'"  on  their  success,  and  hope 
they  will  continue  to  be  victorious. 

Several  social  events  have  been 
enjoyed  by  the  students  of  Mitch- 
ell Hall  during  the  past  month. 

On  Hallowe'en  the  residents  of 
Mitchell  Hall  were  given  a  treat 
indeed.  All  seemed  to  vie  with 
one  another  in  enjoying  themselves, 
and  with  music,  games  and  a  can- 
dy-pull the  evening  passed  very 
pleasantly.  By  a  "special  request" 
from  one  of  the  Mitchell  Hall  gen- 
tlemen, the  young  ladies  of  Prof. 
Cutting's  Sabbath-school  class  hon- 
ored us  with  an  evening,  which  the 
"boys"  seemed  to  strive  to  make 
pass  pleasantly.  We  sincerely 
hope  they  enjoyed  themselves  with 
such    "overwhelming   attentions." 

The  week  of  prayer  for  young 
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men  throughout  the  world  lias 
again  been  around  and  we  feel  our 
hearts  are  quickened  and  we  have 
higher  and  holier  aspirations  than 
before.  Great  interest  apparently 
was  taken  in  the  meetings  by  the 
Academy  boys  and  large  and  last- 
ing results  are  hoped  for.  The 
half  hour  preceding  the  morning 
session  was  occupied  by  a  prayer 
and  praise  meeting,  which  abound- 
ed Avith  interest;  and  the  evening 
meetings  were  well  attended  by  the 
Academy  students. 

The  foot  ball  eleven  went  to  Chi- 
cago Saturday,  the  17th,  and  en- 
gaged in  a  game  with  the  Harvard 
school  eleven,  on  the  Wanderers' 
grounds.  Considering  that  it  was 
the  first  game  of  the  eleven,  it  was 
good.  The  score  was  22  to  4  for 
Harvard.  Ours  is  the  second  team 
which  has  scored  against  Harvard 
this  year.  Our  team  showed  weak- 
ness in  passing  and  running — just 
where  the  Harvards  were  strong. 
Team  work,  gained  only  by  more 
practice,  is*  what  we  need.  Get 
the  team  together  and  work  every 
day. 


ALUMNI  AND  PERSONAL. 


'80.  R.  W.  O.  Forbes,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  successful  pastorate  at 
Albina,  Oregon,  has  an  enlarged 
sphere  of  activity  as  chairman  of 


the  committee  on  Home  Missions 
of  the  Presby tery  of  Oregon. 

'80.  Rev.  F.  L.  Forbes  was,  on 
May  1,  installed  as  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  at  Midland, 
Mich.,  succeeding  Rev.  Enos  P. 
Baker. 

'88.  W.  W.  Johnson  started  in 
as  a  McCormick  Theological  stu- 
dent this  fall.  He  frequently  takes 
a  run  up  to  Lake  Forest.  His  ad- 
dress is  1060  N.  Halsted  Street, 
Chicago. 

Prof.  McNeil  is  to  be  conorat- 
ulated.  He  recently  received  the 
degree  of  Ph.  D.  from  Princeton. 

Dr.  Roberts  presided  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Presbyterian  Social 
Union  at  the  Palmer  House,  Chi- 
cago, on  Monday  evening,  Novem- 
ber 12.  Dr.  J.'  G.  K.  McClure 
was  elected  vice  president. 

A  great  deal  of  amusement  was 
furnished  the  students  of  both  Col- 
lege and  Seminary  Monday  even- 
ing by  the  payment  of  an  election 
bet,  G.  A.  Wilson  riding  W.  R. 
Everett  around  Ferry  Hall  in 
a  wheelbarrow.  —  Chicago  Herald, 
Nov.  18. 

The  officers  of  the  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation are:  President,  H.  H. 
Clarke;  Vice-President,  Mrs.  F.  W. 
Kelsey;  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
W.  G.  Wise.  Miss  Mary  Anderson , 
W.  W.  Johnson,  and  H.  H.  Clarke 
form  a  general  executive  com- 
mittee. 
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C.  C.  PARKER, 

BARBER, 

Hair  Cutting,  Shampooing,  Etc. 

%gr    Just  west  of  Railroad. 


R.  W.  HOOK, 

Photographer, 

WA-UKIEGA-IV, 

Does  the  finest  work  at  the  most  reasonable 
prices. 


MANUFACTURERS  AND  DEALERS  IN 


HATS,  CAPS  Al  FURS  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION ! 

MEN'S  DRESS  SILK  HATS 

Distinguished  for  superior  excellence  and  durability,  oil  hand  or  made  to  order  for  Sj.oo. 

Men's  Soft  and  Stiff  Hats  in  Every  Variety. 

Youths'  and  Children's  Dress  and  School  Hats! 


LATEST  STTLES, 

PHTEST  QTTALITEES, 

aad  LO-WEST  PEICES. 
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Dental  °  °  ° 
-.»»  geirgeon. 

WAUKEGAN,  ILL. 


£/£££  BW.  5c  CO. 


IIH1TIVI1*        IIIBIIVIIIlll  llfl 

Wedding  and  Presentation  Goods. 

STATE  ADD  WASHINGTON  STREETS, 

CHICAGO. 

F.  Calvert  &  Son, 
FLORISTS 


P.   O.  Box  116,      LAKE  FOREST,  ILL 


We  make  a  specialty  of  shipping  choice 
Roses  and  other  Flowers  to  distant  points. 
Also  cut  Flowers  and  Floral  designs  for 
weddings,  funerals,  etc. 


C.  G.  WENBAN, 

Livery  Stable. 

SINGLE  AND  DOUBLE  RIGS 
With  or  without  driver. 

Baiage  -  and  -  Furniture  -  Handled 

WITH    DISPATCH    AND    CARE. 

Deerfath  Avenue,  one  block  xvest  of  Railroad. 


ADDRESS. 


.  BEARD, 

-3photagraghert- 

W ALIKE G AN,  ILL., 

For  out  door  Groups  or  views  of  Residences. 

Richard  Atteridge, 

DEALER    IN 

STAPLE  AND   FANCY 

dhy  goods, 
Grocers 

AND 

PROVISIONS. 


Fancy   Candies  a  Specialty. 

LAKE  FOREST,  ILL. 

Orders  promptly  and  carefully   filled  and 
delivered  free  of  charge. 
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BOOTS   Agb    SHOES. 

•TV©"" 

Hawkins&MagarrGll, 


22   North  Clark  Street, 
CHICAGO, 

Manufacturers  of  and   Dealers  in 

M  Class  Boots  and  Sloes 


MEN  BOIS,  LADIES, 

MISSES  AND  CHILDREN. 

Men's  Shoes   Made  to   Measure, 
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THE  ENGLISH  AND   AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY, 


It  is  undoubtedly  true,  that 
the  studies  of  the  English  Univer- 
sity, from  which  iu  an  historic 
point  of  view  the  American  Uni- 
versity was  derived,  were  origin- 
ally arranged  with  especial  refer- 
enc  to  the  clerical  profession.  But 
this  peculiarity,  which  is  so  dom- 
inant in  the  English  University, 
has  entirely  disappeared  in  the 
American  University. 

Now,  of  course,  I  am  writing 
purely  from  the  view  of  a  college 
student,  and  nothing  more,  and  I 
by  no  means  wish  to  give  a  com- 
plete account  of  any  educational 
system,  for  in  doing  so.  I  should 
fail  ;  hut  I  can  just  touch  on  one  or 
two  points  in  which  the  Universi- 
ties of  these  two  great  nations 
differ  from  one  another.  In  the 
first  place,  we  have  the  frequent 
examinations  of  the  student,  or 
recitation*  as  they  are  called  in 
this  country,  as  a   marked  peculi- 


arity of  the  American  college.  This 
feature  is  rarely  met  with  in  the 
English  Universities.  The  Scotch 
Universities  have  more  or  less 
frequent  examinations,  but  as  a 
general  rule,  instruction  is  given 
by  lectures,  the  examinations  oc- 
curring about  two  or  three  times 
a  year,  whereas,  in  the  American 
University,  examinations  at  the 
end  of  each  term  are  added  to  the 
daily  recitations.  However  attrac- 
tive this  method  of  instruction  ex- 
clusively by  lectures  may  be,  to 
me  it  certainly  seems  not  to  be  the 
most  profitable  to  the  student,  un- 
less he  is  far  advanced  in  knowledge 
and  is  animated  with  an  ardent 
zeal  for  learning.  Even  then  I 
think  it  has  only  a  limited  useful- 
ness and  there  are  many  objections, 
to  it.  The  student  receives  by  the 
ear  and  not  by  the  eye.  The  eye 
can  reperuse  what  it  sees  and  can 
reflect  upon  its  import.     The  ear 
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must  receive  it  a  second  time 
either  as  repeated  or  made  obvious 
by  varied  phraseology  and  copious 
illustrations.  A  remembered  lec- 
ture is  vastly  inferior  to  a  well 
mastered  book.  Lectures,  in  my 
opinion,  are  well  adapted  for 
students  who  have  thoroughly 
mastered  a  good  many  books,  so 
that  the  lecturer  can  have  an  audi- 
ence intelligent  and  appreciative 
by  reason  of  their  previously 
acquired  knowledge.  The  student's 
attitude  in  a  lecture  is  for  the  most 
part  passive  and  receptive,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  his  attitude  in 
a  recitation  is  active  and  recreative. 
We  most  strenuously  object  then 
to  the  substitution  of  the  lecture 
with  the  occasional  examinations 
of  the  student  for  the  daily  recita- 
tion, because  it  can  only  be  applied 
in  the  American  University  with 
but  weak  and  worthless  efficiency. 
Marks  for  what  a  man  is  worth 
and  for  what  a  man  can  do 
when  he  puts  forth  an  effort  to 
help  himself  are  noted  for  or 
against  him  with  more  or  less  jus- 
tice in  the  judgments  of  his  fel- 
low students,  and  according  to 
Scripture,  in  the  Books  of  the 
Eternal  Judge.  Culture  of  every 
sort  is  the  fruit  of  application. 
Perseverance,  labor  and  industry 
alone  will  bring  success  in  any 
science  and  art.  Though  we  may 
criticise  the  English  University, 
we  should  not  by  any  means  pass 


by  the-  excellent  training  which 
men  who  go  in  for  scholarships. 
fellowships  and  honors,  get.  It  is 
well  known  that  pass-men  are  sadly 
neglected,  simply  because  they  are 
not  compelled  to  attend  the  lec- 
tures regularly.  The  American 
Universities  could  not  imitate  the 
English  University  class  system. 
But  why  are  the  English  schools 
and  colleges  so  highly  thought  of  '. 
Simply  because  their  antiquity 
makes  them  famous.  Such  men 
as  Vacarius,  Theodore  of  Canter- 
bury, Cardinal  Wolse}',  Roger 
Bacon,  Darwin,  Sir  Thomas  More, 
Gladstone  and  a  host  of  other 
great  and  learned  scholars  have 
wrought  the  deeds,  uttered  the 
thoughts  and  inspired  the  senti- 
ments which  have  made  England 
so  great.  While  England  has 
been  making  such  strides  in  manu- 
factures and  commerce,  she  has  not 
been  unmindful  of  learning  and 
literature.  Education  it  is  true, 
until  the  present  century,  made 
but  little  progress,  yet  the  history 
of  the  English  Universities  is  dis- 
tinguished by  a  host  of  names  of 
men  famous  in  literature  and 
science.  Commercial  activity  seems 
to  have  quickened  intellectual 
pursuits  and  every  field  of  thought 
and  inquiry  is  explored  with 
earnestness,  diligence  and  deter- 
mination. The  Universities  have 
been  opened  for  men  of  all  creeds. 
Greater    facilities    are    ottered    to 
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persons  of  humble  means  to   take  Republic  has  been  taughcthat  there 

advantage    of    England's     ancient  need  be  no  limit  to   his  ambition, 

seats  of    learning-,     and    Christian  but  a  man's  dignity  depends  upon 

men  and  women  are  working  with  his  character  and  his  usefulness  to 

might  and  main  to  bring  the  bless-  his  fellow  men    rather  than    upon 

ings  of  education  within  reach  of  the  denomination  to  which  he  may 

the  poorest  in  the  land.  belong,  or  the  country  in  which  he 

In    the    second      place    another  was  born.     The  American  Colleges 

peculiarity  or  rather  difference  be-  have    in     some    most     important 

tween  the  English    and  American  respects  either  escaped  or  outgrown 

students  is    the  sectarian    narrow-  not  a   few  of   the   most  important 

ness  and  embitterments  which  pre-  L'vil*    under     which    the    English 

vail    between  the  Church  of  Eng-  institutions  continue  to  labor.    The 

land      (Episcopal)      student      and  supervision    of   the    manners  and 

Presbyterian     church     student    or  morals  of   the  American    students 

dissenter  as  he  is  called  in  England.  differs  greatly    from  the  religious 

The  Universities  of  England  hardly  system    which      prevails     in    the 

ever  confer  the  degree  <,f  D.D.  on  Public  Grammar  Schools  and  Uni- 

a  dissenter,    however    bright    and  versifies  of  England, 

learned  a  scholar  he  may  be,   but  The  American  student  does  not 

let     that     dissenter      become     an  give    himself   up  to   the  vice    and 

Episcopalian,      the     State    would  dissipation  that  the  English  student 

doubtless    raise  him  to  a  bishopric,  does,  and  this  to  a  very  great   de- 

and   have   the   degrees,  which    he  gree  may  be  attributed  to  the  better 

doubly    deserved  under  the    name  religious    influence    that  prevails 

of  dissenter,  conferred  upon  him.  in  the  American  Universities. 

It  is  trie-  that    every  son  of  the  Will.  Fked.  Lewis,  '90. 


WAGNER'S    MUSIC-DRAMAS. 


Notice    the    difference    between  solos    and    choruses,    given    with 

opera      and       music-drama.     The  scenery  on  the  stage,    interspersed 

opera,     as   established    by   Italian  either  with  spoken  dialogue  or  un- 

composers,  is  essentially  different  accompanied         recitative.       The 

from    the   Wagner    music-drama.  music-drama,  as  evolved  by  Wag- 

The  opera  consists  of  a  program  of  ner,  consists    of    the   drama   itself 
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set  to  music,  the  music  made  sub- 
ordinate to,  and  explanatory  of 
the  verbal  text.  The  drama  must 
be  perfect,  the  scenery  and  its 
mechanism  as  near  perfect  as  pos- 
sible,, and  the  acting  the  best  that 
dramatic  talent  can  produce.  The 
music  is  a  mere  accompaniment, 
as  it  were,  to  the  drama, — but 
what  an  accompaniment  as  con- 
ceived by  Wagner'  He  has  de- 
veloped the  modern  orchestra  far 
beyond  its  previous  stages,  and 
brought  tone  painting  to  the  high- 
est degree  of  realism  possible. 
Take  the  "Forest  Murmurs" 
I  Walckoeben\  in  Siegfried;  what  a 
picture  of  life  in  a  great  forest  ! 
The  sombre  and  majestic  feeling, 
sad  at  times,  which  one  experiences 
in  a  forest,  is  expressed  most  won- 
derfully in  the  music.  Again, 
take  the  prelude  to  Tristan  mid 
Isolde,  where  from  the  very  first 
phrase  until  the  climax,  the  music 
portrays  the  restless  yearnings  of 
passionate  love  with  an  intensity 
unequalled  anywhere  except  per- 
haps in  the  love  duet  between 
Tristan  and  Isolde  in  the  second 
act  of  the  same  work. 

By  his  use  of  the  ''leading  mo- 
tive" or  Leitmotif,  Wagner  has 
gone  far  beyond  all  other  musico- 
dramatic  composers  in  securing 
unity  in  a  large  work.  The  Leit- 
motifs a  bit  of  melody  or  harmony 
anywhere  from  two  notes  to  sev- 
eral bars  long  which    stands    for    a 


definite  dramatic  idea.  To  cite  art 
instance  from  the  Trilogy,  when- 
ever Wotan  or  his  castle  Walhall 
come  into  prominence,  or  even 
when  merely  referred  to,  a  certain 
beautiful  succession  of  chords  i> 
heard,  now  softly  in  the  woodwind, 
now  with  the  low  sweet  tones  of 
the  horns,  or  again  with  the  full 
power  of  the  brass. 

Wagners  earlier  works,  Rienzi, 
The  Flying  Dutchman,  Tannhaeu- 
xer,  and  Lohengrin  but  imperfectly 
represent  his  theories  as  he  finally 
enunciated  them,  altho1  each  is  an 
advance  on  its  predecessor.  In 
Lohengrin  especially,  he  has  made 
useofthe"Leitmotif"and"Melos," 
as  the  musical  declamation  has  been 
termed,  but  not  to  as  great  an  ex- 
tent as  in  his  later  works.  Lohen- 
grin, however,  first  performed  in 
1850,  has  probably  had  a  greater 
permanent  success  than  any  other 
opera  the  world  over,  thus  showing 
the  substantial  lasting  qualities  of 
Wagner's  creations. 

Tristan  iind  Isolde  marks  the  full 
development  of  his  theories.  In 
this  drama  the  music  is  made  thor- 
oughly subordinate  to  the  dramatic 
idea,  generally  however  being  full 
of  complex  orchestral  designs, 
making  it  immensely  difficult  of 
performance.  This  was  followed 
by  Die  Meistersing<  i\  a  drama  in 
a  somewhat  lighter  vein  than  Wag- 
ner's other  works,  the  music  cor- 
responding, of  course,  but  all    the 
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timekeeping  in  mind  the  complete 
unity  of  music  and  poetry. 

The      colossal     "Trilogy1'     The 
■  Ring  of  the  Mbelungs   consisting 
of  three    large  music-dramas.  Die 
Walkeure,  Siegfried,  and  Die  Goet- 
terdaemmerung  (thedown  fall  of  the 
gods)  with  a   prelude,  Das   Rhein- 
gold,  forms  the  vastest  work  ever 
undertaken  by    a   composer.     The 
plot  is  adapted  from  Teutonic  my- 
thology.  The  prelude,  Das  Rhein- 
gold,  tells  of    the   theft    from    the 
Rhine     daughters,     by    Alberich, 
a    Nibehmg.     of    the    Rhinegold, 
which,     formed    into     a    ring    by 
one     who     would    spurn    the   love 
of     woman,    conferred     measure- 
less, power   on    its    owner.     Then 
Wotan,    the  Jupiter    of    Teutonic 
mythology,  robs  Alberich    of   the 
gold  in  order  to  pay  the  giants  who 
had    built  Walhall,  a    curse    being 
imposed  on  the  ring  by   Alberich. 
Die  Walkeure  tells  of    the   love  of 
Siegmund     and     Sieglinde,     twin 
Volsungs,  from  whose  union  alone 
could  he  born  the  hero   who    could 
freeWotan  from  the  curse  invoked 
by     Alberich.       But       Siegmund, 
thro1  the  interference  of  Fricka,  the 
protectress  of  marriage,  indignant 
that  Siegmund    should    marry    his 
sister,  is  condemned   to   die,    and 
Brunnhilde,  the  chief  of    the   Wal- 
kuers,    who     were    warrior-maids, 
daughters  of   Wotan,  attempts  to 
shield  him,  and  helps  Sieglinde  to 
a  place  of  safety.     For  this  Wotan 


condemns  her  to  sleep   on    a   rock 
till  a  man  shall  wake  her  and  marry 
her.      But  Wotan   relents   enough 
to  surround  the  rock   with  flames, 
so  that  only  a   fearless    hero   shall 
win    her.      Siegfried    opens    with 
the  young  Siegfried's    life    in   the 
woods.     Sieglinde  dying  in  giving 
him  birth,  he  had  been  brought  up 
by    Mime,  a   dwarf,  a    brother   of 
Alberich.     Grown  to  manhood,  he 
kills  the  giant  Fafner,   now  in    the 
guise   of   a   dragon   guarding   the 
gold  ;    then    he   finds  the   sleeping 
Brunnhilde,    wakes  her   and   wins 
her.     Die  Goetterdaemm.erung  tells 
of  Siegfried's  going  to  the  court  of 
the  Gibichungs.     There  he   meets 
Gutrune,  a  daughter  of  the   King, 
who  gives  him  a  magic  potion  which 
makes    him    forget    ins    love    for 
Brunnhilde   and   ofl'er  his  love   to 
her,  promising  to  secure  Brunnhilde 
tor    Gunther,  Gutrune's    brother. 
This    he   does  by    the   magic  hel- 
met, or    Tarnhelm,     which   gives 
the  wearer  the  power  of   assuming 
.any  'form    he  chooses.     Siegfried 
takes  Gunther's    form,  rides  thro' 
the  flames  to  Brunnhilde,  tears  the 
ring,    which  he  had  given  her  as  a 
wedding  token,  from  her  ringer  and 
brings  her  to  Gunther.     Then  tak- 
inghisownform,  Brunnhilde  recoe- 
nizes  him  and  tells  Hagen,  a  son  of 
Alberich,   who  is  striving:  to  sain 
possession  of  the  gold,  where  he  is 
vulnerable.    When  on  a  hunt  Sieg- 
fried is  slain  by  Hagen,  but  before 
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he  dies  the  memory  of  his  union 
with  Rrunnbilde  comes  back  to  him. 
The  body  of  Siegfried  is  borne 
home.  Brunnhilde,  taking  the  ring 
from  Siegfried's  finger,  throws  it  to 
the  Rhine  daughters,  then  throws 
herself  on  Siegfried's  funeral  pyre. 
In  the  distance  is  seen  the  burning 
of  Walhall  and  the  doom  of  the 
gods. 

The  music  to  this  colossal  drama 
is  like  a  great  symphony  running 
parallel  with  the  drama,  now  de- 
picting love  in  tender  accents, 
now  representing  the  clang  of  the 
Xibelung's  anvils,  now  voicing  the 


wild  roar  of  the  storm,  then  sub- 
siding to  the  peace  of  a  beautiful 
moonlight  night,  as  in  the  first  act 
of  Die  Walkuere.  The  funeral 
march,  played  after  the  death  of 
Siegfried,  is  the  most  intensely 
tragic  music  ever  written. 

The  Trilogy  was  followed  by  the 
great  poet-composer's  swan-song, 
Parsifal,  founded  on  one  of  the 
Holy  Grail  legends,  a  work  deci- 
dedly religious  in  character,  which 
never  fails  to  wonderfully  impress 
all  who  see  and  hear  it  at  Bay- 
r'euth,  where  only  it  is  allowed  to 
be  sriven.       W.  H.  Houston ,  'Ml . 


ORATORY. 


lis  MISSION  IX  LAKE    FOREST  COLLEGE 


II. 

While  the  worse  plight  is  to  have 
Ho  ideas  :  yet  to  have  opinions  and 
not  to  be  able  to  express  them  with 
force  and  ease  except  with  a  pen, 
is  a  limitation  that  has  hampered 
many  a  college  graduate  as  he  has 
taken  his  place  as  teacher,  preach- 
er, lawyer,  citizen,  in  the  commu- 
nity. It  is  the  mission  of  college 
oratory  to  train  in  a  general  way, 
in  oral  expression,  all  graduates; 
and  through  elective  work  and 
personal  drill  to  train,  in  a  special 
way,    those    preparing  for    a    life- 


work  in  which  public  speech  is  to 
play  a  great  part.  Students,  as  a 
class,  wisely  choose  those  colleges 
where  oratory  is  not  neglected.  In 
the  courses  of  Lake  Forest  Col- 
lege, since  last  year,  one  hour  a 
week,  in  the  first  two  years  is 
given  to  declamation  practice  for 
the  young  men  and  to  the  reciting 
of  prose  or  poetical  extracts  i>y  tin 
young  ladies. 

In  April  last,  in  The  Academy,  I 
summarized  the  advantages  of  a 
well-conducted  declamation  and 
recitation  exercise  as  follows  : 
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I.  It  affords' an  opportunity  for  direct 
drill  in  such  elements  of  good  reading  and 
talking  as  correct  j  renunciation,  accen- 
tuation, and  clear-cut  enunciation  of  "words; 
affording  likewise  an  opportunity  for  an 
active  warfare  against  indistinctness  of 
speech, — the  bane  of  ail  classes  in  ail  sub- 
jects in  all  schools- 

II.  It  gives  an  opportunity  for  added 
drill  in  correct  breathing  and  voice  train- 
ing. 

III.  It  is  a  valuable  exercise  in  the 
broader  field, — the  language  of  expression. 

IV.  In  a  declamation  exercise,  a  stu- 
dent oftens  gets  his  first  practical  lesson  in 
self-possession,  equipoise  in  standing,  self- 
forgetfulness  [not  self-consciousness,  if 
properly  trained],  grace  of  movement  in 
arms  and  feet  ;  and  finallv,  that  confidence 
that  enables  a  person  to  speak  as  nature 
prompts. 

V.  The  declamation  exercise  furnishes 
the  teacher  an  opportunity  to  train  out  the 
artificial  elements  in  speech,  posture,  man- 
ner, etc.;  to  kill  affectation  and  slovenli- 
ness, and  to  set  a  correct  standaid  in  win- 
some manners. 

VI.  It  affords  excellent  memory  drill, 
a  feature  somewhat  neglected  in  modern 
methods  of  education. 

VII.  The  declamation  may  prove  to  the 
student  who  gets  a  correct  conception  of 
the  orator  who  originallv  delivered  the 
address,  and  of  the  scene  where  it  was 
delivered,  an  excellent  means  for  the  culti- 
vation of  his  imagination. 

VIIT.  The  moral  power  of  an  extract 
that  is  really  worth  declaiming,  always 
must  have  a  reflex  influence  on  the 
speaker. 

IX.  The  declamation  well-rendered, 
like  any  other  achievementthat  is  the  re- 
sult of  hard  work,  helps  the  pupil  to  dis- 
cover himseif  Many  a  young  man  has 
received  his  first  impulse  by  success 
achieved  in  the  rendering  of  a  declamation. 

What  is  true  of  a  declamation  or 


recitation  is  also,  to  a  greater  de- 
gree, true  in  drill  in  the  delivery 
of  original  orations  and  in  pre- 
pared and  extempore  debate  in  the 
work  of  the  last  two  years  in  our 
course. 

If  the  advantages  of  oratory 
are  great  to  the  individual,  they 
will  be  a  direct  aid  to  the  literary 
society,  and  vitally  important  to 
the  college  as  a  whole.  Lake 
Forest  College  is  a  young  col- 
lege. Its  alumni  and  alumnae 
are  as  yet  few  ;  but  in  the  honor- 
able list  we  surmise, that  those 
alumni  tire  bringing  the  attention 
of  people  most  to  Lake  Forest 
University  who  are  in  themselves 
cultured  public  speakers. 

Rev.  F.  W.  Williams,  one  of  the 
Board  of  Visitors  of  Lake  Forest 
University,  representing  the  Synod 
of  Illinois,  supplemented  his  formal 
report  submitted  to  Synod  Oct.  In, 
1888,  by  stating  that  "the  commit- 
tee desired  to  give  expression  to 
the  universal  popular  commenda- 
tion expressed  for  the  students  of 
Lake  Forest  University  in  their 
prize  exhibitions  in  oratory  and  as 
shown  in  the  commencement  ora- 
tions." The  most  direct  benefits 
of  prize  exhibitions  come  to  the 
individual,  in  the  common  prize 
open  to  all, — the  training  received 
in  preparation  for  such  exhibitions; 
yet  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the 
exercises  of  commencement  week 
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often  attract  .students  to  the  college 
and  interest  friends  in  its  welfare. 
Positive  advantages  must  accrue 
to  the  college  from  a  representation 
of  the  oratorical  department  of 
Lake  Forest  University  in  the  State 
Inter-Collegiate  Oratorical  Associ- 
ation,—  a  stimulus  that  neither 
Trustees,  Facult\r,  literary  societies 


or  students  can  afford  to  ignore. 
A  creditable  representation  in  a 
dignified  Inter-State  exhibition  of 
college  oratoiy, — even  if  Lake 
Forest  University  never  won  a 
prize— would  he  worth  to  the  Col- 
lege all  that  it  costs,  a  hundred  fold. 
G.  R.  C. 


PARSIFAL. 


The  only  reason  why  a  traveller 
goes  to  Baireuthis  to  hear  Richard 
Wagner's  operas.  The  small 
Bavarian  town  is  perfectly  uninter- 
esting, being  exactly  like  all  other 
German  villages,  and  one  wonders 
why  he  should  have  selected  it  for 
the  location  of  his  opera  house, 
but  when  we  know  of  the  many 
defeats  and  disappointments  which 
he  had  when  trying  to  bring  out 
his  works  in  Italy  and  France  we 
are  not  surprised  that  he  came  back 
to  his  fatherland  and  to  its  sym- 
pathetic German  people. 

The  building  stands  on  a  hill  at  a 
little  distance  from  the  town  and 
is  approached  by  a  long  straight 
road  of  about  a  mile  from  the  sta- 
tion. It  is  an  ideal  building  of  its 
kind  and  one  can  see  by  the  eleva- 
tion at  the  back,  for  the  shifting  of 
the  scenery  and  by  the  triangular 


shape  of  its  auditorium  that  the 
architect  knew  how  to  build  an 
opera  house.  It  is  of  red  brick 
and  is  made  in  a  massive  style 
which  seems  suited  to  the  Ger- 
mans. 

There  are  several  entrances  and 
a  great  many  exits,  almost  one  for 
every  tier  of  seats,  so  that  between 
the  acts  the  hall  is  empty  in  an 
amazingly  short  time. 

At  the  back  and  near  the  top  of 
the  building  are  the  boxes  which 
are  reserved  for  the  nobility,  and 
they  are  not  in  vain  for  the  Em- 
peror is  quite  often  seen  with  hi> 
family.  The  seats  under  tin- 
boxes  are  at  an  angle  of  almost 
forty-five  degrees  with  respect  to 
the  stage  so  that  the  back  seats 
are  almost  as  good  as  the  ones 
nearest,  because  the  distance  from 
the  stage  is  so  comparatively  short. 
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The  seats  themselves  are  willow 
and  seem  particularly  suitable 
to  the  season  of  the  year  during 
which  the  opera  house  is  open. 

The  audience  is  assembled  by  a 
horn  which  is  blown  a.  few  min- 
utes before  the  play  begins,  and 
before  the  curtain  goes  up  abso- 
lute quiet  is  expected  and  enforced, 
no  whispering  or  laughing  is 
allowed  and  no  one  can  go  out  or 
in  during  the  acts. 

As  soon  as  perfect  stillness  is 
restored  sweet  indistinct  sounds 
begin  to  vibrate  the  air  and  one 
notices  that  the  orchestra  is  invis- 
ible which  makes  it  all  seem  more 
mysterious  and  awe-inspiring. 
After  this  is  continued  for  some 
minutes  the  curtain  rises  and  a 
forest  is  seen  and  some  monks 
vy  liking  about  in  a  solemn  march 
This  continues  through  almost 
all  of  the  first  act,  Wagner's  idea 
being  to  convey  the  notion  of  re- 
ality from  the  play  by  using  the 
same  time  that  it  would  take  in 
real  life. 

Amfortas,  the  guardian  of  the 
holy  grail,  leads  the  procession 
and  is  followed  by  all  the  holy 
brotherhood  who  carry  him  on 
a  litter,  the  reason  for  this,  as  he 
confesses  is  that  he  forgot  his 
sacred  calling  and  gave  into  the 
charms  of  the  world,  in  the  form 
of  Kmidry,  a  slave  of  the  enemy 
of  mankind  Klingsor,  whose 
castle  is  next  to  the  sacred  grounds. 


While  Amfortas  is  with  lumdry, 
he  loses  the  sacred  spear  which 
ever  since  then  has  been  in  the 
hands  of  Klingsor,  leaving  Amfor- 
tas with  the  wound  of  sin  in  his 
breast.  While  he  is  mourning  his 
guilt,  Kundry  rushes  in  from  the 
forest,  bringing  an  Arabian  balm 
for  his  wound  and  while  the  king 
ail  the  brothers  are  telling  how 
Titurel,  the  father  of  the  brother- 
hood, although  dead,  still  gives 
advice,  a  swan  flies  across  the  stage 
wounded,  and  his  pursuer  Parsifal 
comes  after  him,  a  young  man 
dressed  in  a  short  brown  leather 
jacket. 

The  swan  is  a  sacred  bird  and 
they  knew  that  Parsifal  must  be 
very  innocent  not  to  know  this 
and  so  the  prophecy  that  a  fool 
shall  restore  to  them  the  sacred 
spear  recurs  to  them  and  they  wish 
-to  test  him  and  so  lead  him  through 
the  woods  to  where  the  Lord's. 
Supper   is  to  lie  celebrated. 

Parsifal  watches  the  whole  cere- 
mony which  lasts  an  hour  and  a 
half,  and  then  the  monks  drive 
him  back  into  his  forest,  as  alto- 
gether too  simple  and  witless  to 
understand  anything. 

The  curtain  then  falls  and  the 
first  act  is  done — and  the  audience, 
which  is  composed  mostly  of  Ger- 
mans, goes  outside,  and  walks 
about,  or  takes  some  refreshment 
in  the  ward  building  near  by,  which 
has  been   built   for    this   purpose. 
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After  an  hour  of  rest  the  curtain 
again  goes  up  and  one  sees  Eling- 
sor  in  his  castle  wishing  ParsifaVs 
ruin,  and  trying  to  accomplish  this 
by  the  aid  of  Eundry  who  obstin- 
ately refuses,  then  Parsifal  is 
tempted  and  cajoled  by  the  flower 
girls  and  then  by  Eundry  who  has 
taken  her  virginal  and  beautiful 
form,  and  just  as  he  is  about  to  give 
in  to  her  charms,  he  thinks  of 
Amfortas"1  fate  and  drops  from  her 
side.  Just  then  Klingsor  throws 
at  him  the  spear,  which  by  some 
magic  goes  over  Parsifal's  head 
and  he  catches  it  and  goes  out  in 
triumph,  while  the  castle,  the 
garden  and  old  temple  fell  in  con- 
fusion about  him.  Again  the 
curtain  falls,  and  although  the 
character  of  this  act  is  much  dif- 
ferent from  the  preceding  one  and 
has  not  such  a  depressing  effect,  yet 
one  is  glad  to  get  out  in  the  air 
and  to  the  ordinary  things  of  life. 

The  next  act  opens  in  a  forest, 
where  a  priest  mourns  the  absolute 
death  of  Titurel,  and  hears  Eun- 
dry  moaning   in  the  back  ground. 

He  washes  her  face  in  the  foun- 
tain and  she  arrives  dressed  in  a 
long  nun-like  gown,  like  a  Mag- 
dalen, and  then  a  knight  appears 
in  a  warrior's  dress  with  his  face 
covered  by   the   helmet.     Taking 


off  his  disguise  they  recognise 
Parsifal  who  is  bringing  back  the 
spear.  They  aid  him  in  removing 
his  armour  and  a  figure  with  a 
white  robe  having  reddish  golden 
hair  and  a  pointed  beai'd  comes 
forth,  and  Eundry,  like  Mary  of 
old,  washes  his  feet  with  an  oint- 
ment and  dries  them  with  her  hair. 
After  this  he  goes  to  the  temple 
and  while  they  are  performing 
the  rites  of  the  dead  for  Titurel, 
he  goes  up  to  the  altar  while 
the  choir  sing  solemn  text, 
and  the  brethren  are  seated  in  a 
circle,  while  Parsifal  holds  aloft 
the  holy  grail,  and  the  invisible 
choir  sing  an  anthem  which  ends 
the   opera. 

The  music  is  of  a  religious 
order  and  is  very  solemn  and  im- 
pressive, except  the  flower  girls" 
chorus,  which  is  of  a  brighter 
nature.  There  are  no  cadences  in 
any  of  the  acts,  and  one  almost 
grows  tired  of  the  continued 
sound. 

Through  the  whole  of  it  one 
is  impressed  with  the  greatness  of 
the  man  in  whose  brain  such  a 
work  could  originate  and  we  are 
not  surprised  that  he  is  considered 
one  of  the  greatest  musicians  who 
ever  lived. 

Kose  Farwell,  '90. 
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SOME  OBJECTIONS  TO  PROHIBITION. 


We  would  call  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  the  following  ex- 
tract from  Payson's  recent  work, 
"The  Law  of  Equivalents,1'  and 
would  ask  them  what  they  think  of 
it  as  an  objection  to  Prohibition: 

"Perhaps  the  teachings  of  this 
law  (of  equivalents)  are  nowhere 
more  palpably  disregarded  than 
when  men  attempt  to  elevate 
legislation  into  the  highest  place 
as  a  remedial,  reformatory  instru- 
mentality, in  those  cases  where  it 
ought  to  be  held  only  as  subsidiary 
and  contributor}'.  Indeed,  it  may 
well  be  doubted,  in  view  of  the 
mischief  which  has  resulted  from 
an  opposite  course,  whether  civil 
legislation  should  ever  contem- 
plate any  direct  aid  towards  a 
moral  enterprise  on  the  ground  of 
its  morality.  Police  regulations  de- 
rive not  their  sanctions  from,  nor 
do  they  owe  their  value  to,  the 
fact  that  they  tend  to  promote  vir- 
tue. That  such  encouragement  to 
morality  may  flow  out  of  such  reg- 
ulations as  a  collateral  result,  and 
that  such  result  may  be  gratefully 
accepted,  is  all  true  enough.    Nay, 


something  more  than  this  ma}' 
be  admitted,  and  we  may  con- 
clude that,  if  no  detriment  in- 
ure to  what  is  the  main  object  in 
hand,  a  law  may  be  moulded  with 
a  view  of  such  collateral  result. 
If  the  chief  office  of  government, 
which  is  to  maintain  its  own  integ- 
rity, and  to  protect  its  subjects 
from  fraud  and  violence,  be  not 
thus  hindered,  it  would  seem  only 
a  captious  objection,  that,  in  the 
course  of  its  administration,  it  en- 
courages virtue  in  the  individual. 
But  that  a  community  should  ever 
be  taught,  or  suffered  to  believe, 
that  for  any  part  of  the  virtue 
which  belongs  to  it,  it  is  depend- 
ent upon  a  mere  legislative  act, 
would  be  to  grievously  mistake,  or 
rather  to  ignore  altogether,  this 
law  of  equivalents.  *  "::"  *  Vir- 
tue, in  any  true  sense  of  the' word, 
is  the  result  of  a  battle;  not  to  be 
fought  by  proxy,  not  to  be  con- 
ducted by  mercenary  hirelings,  but 
by  the  passive  endurance,  the  pa- 
tient conflict,  the  bold  encounter  of 
the  man  himself." 
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EDITORIAL. 


We  find  considerable  difficulty  in 
getting  our  contributors  to  limit 
their  articles  to  eight  hundred 
words.  This  matter  comes  from 
no  personal  whim,  rather  it  is  the 
result  of  experience  on  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Stentor  for  last  year  ; 
it  is  also  the  advice  of  those  who 
have  the  success  of  our  paper  at 
heart.  Short,  crisp  articles  will 
reflect  credit  upon  the  writers  and 
increase  the  popularity  of  our 
paper,and  this  is  what  we  desire. 


The  Stentor,  as   a    representa 

tive  of  the  students,  desires  to  ex- 
tend hearty  thanks  to  Dr.  Seeley 
for  the  very  pleasant  time  he  was 
the  means  of  giving  the  students 
on  Thanksgiving  at  Ferry  Hail. 
The  feast  was  excellent,  and  we 
all  had  a  most  jolly  time.  The 
young  ladies  were  very  witty  and 
pleasant,  the  young  men  respon- 
sive and  very  much  elated,  the 
teachers  most  sociable,  and  Dr. 
Seeley  was  at  once  "one  of  the 
boys1*  and  -'one  of  the  girls." 

Ferry  Hall  is  to  be  congratulat- 
ed in  having  so  excellent  a  man  as 
Dr.  Seeley  for  its  principal.  He- 
is  the  right  man  in  the  right  place. 
He  is  the  students*  friend. 


Last  month  we  published  the 
prize  oration  of  the  Inter-Collegiate 
Oratorical  Association  of  which  we 
are  now  a  member.  It  is  a  tine 
oration  and  does  credit  to  Wes-' 
leyan  University.  We  printed  it 
in  the  hope  that  it  would  inspire 
our  boys  to  put  forth  a  special  ef- 
fort when  they  write  for  the  con- 
test. Prof.  Halsey  thinks  we  have 
orators  who  can  equal  "The  Per- 
petual in  America"  and  Prof. 
Halsey  ought  to  know.  Those 
who  intend  to  try  for  the  honor  of 
being  our  representative  ought  to 
select  their  subjects  as  soon  as 
possible.  It  is  a  great  benefit  to 
know  what  you  are  going  to  write 
about  lone  before  vou  write  it. 
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We  are  glad  to  find  another 
staunch  and  energetic  friend  of  the 
students  in  Prof.  Thomas,  professor 
of  Biblical.  He  desires  to  become 
personally  acquainted  with  every 
student  in  the  University,  and 
hopes  that  we  will  all  consider  his 
home  as  a  place  where  students 
will  always  be  heartily  welcome. 
Not  only  is  Prof.  Thomas  a 
fine  man,  he  is  proving  to  be 
an  excellent,  thorough,  and 
inspiring  teacher,  and  in  a 
very  short  tim;)  will  make 
Biblical  what  it  should  be,  as  in- 
teresting and  instructive  a  stu  ly 
as  any  on  our  curriculum.  A  mm, 
a  scholar,  and  a  teacher  is  Prof. 
Thomas. 

We  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  Dr.  Frank  Wells  several 
times  lately.  It  is  a  pleasure  to 
listen  to  him,  he  is  so  earnest,  so 
consecrated,  so  practical  in  all  that 
he  says.  He  tells  us  of  the  place, 
Syria,  where  he  thinks  he  can  do 
the  most  work  for  Christ,  and  why 
he  thinks  so.  It  is  rather  an  un- 
usual thing  for  a  young  man  as 
enthusiastic  for  foreign  mission 
work  as  Dr.  Wells  is  not  to  freely 
tell  his  audience  where  he  thinks 
they  can  do  the  most  work  as  well 
as  himself.  Mr.  Wilder  says,  I 
am  going  to  Africa,  you  ought  to 
go  too  ;  Dr.  Wells  says,  /am  going 
to  Syria,  I  dare  not  say  where  you 
ought  to  go  or  stay, — I  leave  that 
to  God  who,  as   Lord  of  the  vine- 


yard, will  direct  each  individual 
to  such  a  part  of  the  field  and  to 
such  work  as  He  knows  they  are 
best  suited  for.  Here  is  common- 
sense  so  often  wanting  in  mission- 
ary enthusiasts  ;  here  is  the  spirit 
which  we  think  "Born/'  called  for 
in  his  article  in  the  February 
Stextor.  Such  men  as  Dr.  Wells 
tend  to  make  us  all  better  Christ- 
ians, more  consecrated,  more 
eager  to  work,  more  willing  to 
sacrifice.  We  always  like  to  hear 
them  talk  and  we  cannot  help  but 
think  of  what  they  say.  Dr.  Wells 
leaves  Lake  Forest  for  Syria  not 
only  with  the  hearts  and  praises  of 
his  old  friends,  but  also  a  hearty 
"God  speed"  and  "God  protect 
and  bless'*  from  all  the  students  of 
the  University. 


One  of  the  most  pleasant  features 
of  our  college  life  is  the  patience 
and  sympathy  most  of  our  profes- 
sors have  with  us  and  our  faults, 
and  the  almost  entire  absence  of 
anything  like  scolding  in  the  class- 
room. Whether  we  as  students 
are  above  the  ordinary  in  behavior, 
or  whether  our  professors  are  so 
humane  and  reasonable  as  to  re- 
member their  own  college  days 
and  hence  are  now  doing  as  they 
would  be  done  by,  we  will  not 
say,- — though  we  are  inclined  to 
think  it  is  a  little  of  both.  But 
however  that  may  be,  we  should 
ever  keep  this   in  mind — if  we   ex- 
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pect  and  receive  favors  we  should 
stand  ready  and  willing  to  grant 
favors  ;  and  a  favor  that  is  much 
needed  by  both  professor  and  class 
is  prompt  appearance  at  all  class 
recitations  :  not  only  to  appear  in 
the  hall  or  about  the  class-door  at 
the  proper  time,  but  to  enter  the 
room.  This  habit  of  lingering 
about  the  door  for  live  minutes 
after  class-time,  and  the  entrance 
in  twos  and  threes  at  intervals, 
must  be  very  trying  to  a  profes- 
sor's patience :  it  is  also  an  injus- 
tice to  the  class  for  it  shortens  the 
hour,  and  if  there  is  one  thing 
more  than  another  that  need- 
lengthening  it  is  the  recitation 
hour  of  a  good  professor.  The 
hall  is  no  place  for  social  talks  or 
little  games,  and  the  few  minutes 
between  recitations  is  not  the 
season  if  it  was,  and  especially 
when  the  time  is  taken  from  the 
recitation  hour.  A  little  thought- 
fulness  will  mend  our  ways  and 
confer  sreat  favors. 


Does  a.  college  education  unfit  a 
man  for  business  life  ?  This  is  a 
question  frequently  discussed  in 
business  circles  and  also  among 
college  students.  It  is  a  question 
that  weighs  heavily  upon  the  mind 
of  a  business  man  who  has  a  son 
of  college  age,  and  too  often  his 
thorough  belief  in  the  unfitness  of 
such  an  education  for  the  best  suc- 
cess in  that  active  aggressive  life  is 


often  the  cause  of  debarring  capa- 
ble young  men  from  college.  The 
fact  that  a  college  training  may  fit 
a  man  for  some  other  life  equally 
as  good,  perhaps  more  pleasant, 
and  far  more  useful,  seems  to  be 
ignored  by  business  men  who  have 
never  known  the  inspiring  influ- 
ences of  a  college  life.  Because  a 
college  graduate  has  no  taste  for  a 
business  life  is  no  proof  of  his  un- 
fitness for  it ;  nor  because  another 
graduate  makes  a  complete  failure 
as  a  business  man  have  we  any 
right  to  say  that  his  college  train- 
ing was  the  cause.  He  may  never 
have  had  the  peculiar  ability  re- 
quired for  such  work  even  though 
he  possessed  the  taste.  Higher 
education  tits  men  for  walks  in 
life  which  they  never  could  have 
pursued  without  it ;  it  drawTs  out 
and  strengthens  latent  powers  ;  it 
creates  new  tastes  by  unfolding  the 
hidden  beauties  of  human  as  well 
as  physical  nature;  it  broadens 
human  sympathy  by  connecting 
the  struggles  of  the  past  with  ef- 
forts of  the  present.  A  college  ed- 
ucation undoubtedly  changes  the 
mind  and  heart  of  man,  but  does 
it  ever  decrease '.  It  adds,  does  it 
subtract;!  It  strengthens,  does  it 
weaken  \  It  tits/  does  it  ever  unfit 
any  man  for  any  pursuit  in  life  for 
which  he  has  taste  and  talent  \  If 
it  destroys  or  weakens  in  the  least 
degree  any  good  or  useful  human 
capability  denounce  it,  if  not — . 
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OUR  NOTE  BOOK. 


THE    COLLEGE. 

We  would  respectfully  call  the 
attention  of  the  M.  O.  T.  A.  to 
Art.  VI.  of  the  College  rules  and 
regulations. 

Requirements  for  membership 
of  the  Choral  union,  as  defined  by 
a  Sophomore,  are:  Strong  lungs, 
lots  of  endurance,  and  a  dollar. 

Now  that  examinations  arc  here, 
it  would  be  well  for  classical  stu- 
dents to  post  themselves  on  this 
verb:  Skipeo,  oribbere,  facnlti,  ex- 
pel lum. 

The  eight  students  who  went 
out  hunting  hickory-nuts  one  Sat- 
urday, and  could  find  none  except 
what  they  purchased,  Mill  tell  you 
that  this  story  is  a  chestnut. 

Prof.  J.  Adams  Allen,  president 
of  Rush  Medical,  has  donated  his 
large  and  valuable  library  of  2,000 
volumes  to  the  Presbyterian  hos- 
pital of  Chicago. 

Rush  Medical  College,  the  med- 
ical department  of  the  University, 
has  entered  upon  its  46th  winter 
term  with  417  students.  The  im- 
provements in  the  laboratories  and 
the  renovation  of  the  building 
have  added    much    to  the   conve- 


nience and  satisfaction  of  the  class- 
es. The  steam  heating  recently  in- 
troduced adds  greatly  to  the  com- 
fort  of  all. 

The  Zeta  Epsilons  entertained  a 
hall  full  of  friends  with  a  "Hamlet 
Evening,'1  Nov.  28.  The  follow- 
ing novel  program  was  presented, 
each  performer  doing  himself  and 
his  part  justice: 

Music,  Instrumental, W.  H.    Humiston 

Hamlet's  Soliloquy, W.  H     Matthews 

Essay,  Hamlet, N.  B.  W.  Gallwev 

Grave  Scene,  Hamlet, G.   E.  Stanford 

Horatio, H.   H    Davis 

istClown,..  _G.    YV.    Wright 

"         "       2nd  Clown,  Wm.  R.  Everett 

Music,  Vocal, D.  S.  Lansden 

Debate,--- Was  Hamlet  Insane  ? 

Affirmative— A.    G.  Welch. 

Negative---!}.  M.  Linnell. 

The  Athentean  held  its  regular 
open  meeting  Friday  evening, 
Dec.  7.  The  hall  was  filled  with 
invited  guests  who  listened  to  the 
following  well  executed  program: 

Declamation,.. A         .    Welch 

Paper, .Schettler,  Smith,  and  Becker; 

read  by    Schettler. 

Oration,... -W.  N.  Halsey 

Vocal  Solo, Miss  Jennie  Durand 

Debate,— E.  M.  Wilson  vs.  W.  E.  Danforth 
Vocal  Solo,. ..E.   F.  Dodge 

The  debate  was  on  the  question, 
"Would  Greek  letter  fraternities 
be  beneficial  to  Lake  Forest  Col- 
lege ?"  The  judges  decided  with 
Mr.  Danforth  that  they  would  not. 

The  professor  of  biology  con- 
demns Morpheus  as  a  class-room 
associate.  He  was  recently  obliged 
to  remark  to  a  sleepy  Soph,  "Don't 
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go  to  sleep,  Mr.  W."  of  brick  and  tile.     Everything  con- 

.TheLitin  professor  was  illustra-  n.ected    with   ventilation,  heating. 

ting' to  the' Sophs    how,    when   che  and  drainage  is  in  accordance  with 

next  world    was  reached,    kindred  the  best  scientific  principles.     Who 

minds  would    naturally  seek  com-  can  estimate  the  amount  of  human 

panionship.     He    said:     "If    you  suffering  which  such  an  institution 

should   die   and   go  to   the    lower  maJ  alleviate  % 

world,  whom  would  you  expect  to  We  are  proud   of   our   foot-ball 

meet     there?"     Bright     Co-ed. —  eleven.     They  have   defeated  both 

"The  rest  Of  thq  Sophs  I"  Evanston  and   Racine.     Evanston 

'"  played  on    Lake   Forest   grounds, 

the  breshmen  defeated   the   So-  XT  '      >(       T     ,,      »    ,  ,    ,?      ... 

,                                                  ,  JNov.  24.     In  the  first  halt  neither 

phomores    10   to    0   at   toot    ball.  .  ,              ,     T    ,     ^        ,  ,       ,  .,  . 

1                     i-ii,-  side  scared.    Lake  forest  kept  the 

.Since  then  the  Sophs  have  not  had  ■    n   •      ^              ■> 

T      1  ball  in    Evanston  s  territory    con- 
courage  to  challenge  anything-.  •,     .,      ,    ,  ^     ,     e ,       ,         , 

■    °                     "        J         •  stantly,  but  lack  of  head-work  pre- 

The  first  concert  of  the  Ferry  vented. us  making  a  touch-down. 
Hall  lecture  course  was  given  on  Qui-  men  warmed  up  in  the  second 
Thursday  evening,  Dec.  B.  It  half  and  Everett  scored  a  touch- 
was  deserving  of  a  much  larger  down  in  five  minutes.  This  was 
audience  than  was  in  attendance.  followed  by  touch-downs  by  Dodge. 
The  leading  attractions,  Mr.  Wy-  Gallwey,  and  Prentice,  Goodale 
att  McGaffy,  basso,  Prof.  Villim,  kicked  one  goal.  Moulding  made 
violinist,  and  Miss  Carrie  Ripley,  the  only  touch-down  for  Evanston. 
pianist,  were  excellent.  Encores  Linnell,  Prentice,  and  Prof.  Wil- 
were  numerous.  One  week  later  Hams  played  an  especially  strong 
Dr.  I > 'Witt,  of  McCormick  Semi-  game  for  Lake  Forest,  The  score 
nary,  lectured  to  a  fair  audience  on  was  18  to  4. 

►'The  Mystery  of  a  Diamond  Neck-  Xov.  2(3  "Lake    Forest's  infants 

'ace-  rode  the  collars  of  Racine's  giants" 

The  main  building  of  the  Pros.-  to  the  tune  of  32  fo  0.  The  game 
byterian  hospital,  of  Chicago,  is  was  a  strong  one  for  our  team, 
rapidly  approaching  completion.  which  used  more  bead-work  than 
It  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  ever  before.  The  Racines  had  a 
complete  institutions  of  the  kind  strong  team  but  used  no  strategy, 
in  the  country,  and  superior  to  The  game  was  contested  with  that 
any  west  of  tie1  Atlantic  cities.  It  gentlemanly  spirit  which  character- 
is  said  to  be  the  only  fire-proof  izes  the  playing  of.  these;  two  col- 
hospital  in  the  west.  Its  floors,  leges.  Fine  running  by  Goodale, 
walks,  partitions,  and    ceilings  are  and  good  kicking   by    Dodge    and 
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Williams  were  noticeable  features. 
Everett  and  Prentice  each  made 
two  touch-downs,  Groodale  made  a 
touch-down  and  kicked  two  goals, 
and  Dodge  and  Williams  maae 
touch-downs. 

The  Athenians  are  indebted  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Durand  for  a 
very  successful  entertainment 
Tuesday  evening,  Nor.  27.  It  was 
a  "No  Name  Concert,'''  presented 
in  the  style  of  half  a  century 
since,  in  the  spacious  loft  of  Mr. 
Duiiard's  new  barn.  There  a 
stage  had  been  arranged,  a  piano 
was  placed,  and  chairs  for  the  on- 
lookers. An  elegant  audience 
both  in  size  and  quality,  attended 
and  enjoyed  the  different  numbers. 
Everything  was  made  comfortable 
and  convenient.  After  the  enter- 
tainment was  over,  those  who  took 
part  we  v  invited  to  the  beautiful 
home  of  their  host  and  hostess, 
where  they  were  royally  enter- 
tained for  the  remainder  of  the 
evening:. 


fek- 


HALL. 


J  ji. — What  is  ascetic  '. 
'upil. — A  lover  of  the  beautiful. 

How  welcome  are  the  holidays  ! 

One  of  our  friends    asks  "What 
is  a  slot,  anyway  ?'■' 

Why  do   all   the    "Sems"    wish 
they  were  in  Biblical  % 


Notice. — Mr.  Prentice  now  has 
charge  of  the  steam-fitting  at  Fer- 
ry Hall. 

Ferry  Hall  feels  quite  fortunate 
in  having  secured  Miss  Ripley  for 
piano  instructor. 

A  recent  scientific  disco  very 
made  by  one  of  the  Juniors  is  that 
'; Cotton  grows  on  sheep.1'' 

Brooms  arid  dust-pans  were  un- 
usually popular  at  the  "Sem"  the 
day  before  chapel  dedication. 

Miss  Grace  Harlow  spent  a  few 
days  with  her  friend,  Miss  Julia 
Ensign,  last  week. 

Miss  Beulah  Huston,  a  former 
stu .lent  of  Ferry  Hall,  spent  the 
Sabbath  with  Miss  Nellie  Hecht. 

We  are  glad  to  know  that  one  of 
our  Sophomores  "suspects  some- 
thing, if  he  doesn't  know  any- 
thing." 

"He  will,  if  he  doesn't  forget 
it,"  leads  us  to  the  conclusion 
that  English  should  be  studied  in 
the  Freshman  year. 

It  is  reported  that  the  College- 
men  have  adopted  the  "Ferry  Hall 
yell."  However,  their  voices  are 
too  weak  to  do  it  justice. 

The  following  was  found  in 
Ferry  Hall  chapel  after  the  Ale- 
theian  opening  meeting. 

Of  all  sad  words  of  tongue  or  pen, 

The  saddest  are  these,  "We're  left  again." 

N.  H.  B. 

M.  McN. 

E.J.  B. 
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Nicknames  seem  to  be  all  the 
fashion  nowadays.  One  of  our 
girls  was  recently  heard  calling 
the  Sem.  dog,  Dick,  thus,  "Oh 
say!"  Is    that  Dick's  nickname? 

If  you're  asking  a  young  lady  for 
her  company  ask  her  "fairly  and 
square."  It  will  prevent  all  sub- 
sequent confusion  and  embarrass- 
ment. 

The  Y.  W.  C.  A-.  convention, 
which  was  to  have  been  at  Naper- 
ville,  was  held  at  Geneseo,  111., 
<  December  7-9.  Misses  McNair 
and  Colehour  were  sent  as  dele- 
gates from  Ferry  Hall. 

What  might  have  been  a  very 
serious  accident  occurred  the  other 
evening  at  the  Seminary.  A  young 
lady  inadvertently  stepped  into  the 
cistern,  and  was  rescued  with 
difficulty  after  going  under  water 
twice.  After  it  was  all  over,  one 
of  her  friends  asked  her  very 
solicitously,   "Did  you  get  wet?" 

What  is  the  Aletheian  doing?  It 
is  as  busy  as  ever  and  is  doing  its 
best  to  have  a  pretty  and  attrac- 
tive hall.  The  white  walls  of  the 
hall  have  been  recently  covered 
with  tasty  paper  of  a  bluish  tint, 
and  the  Society  hope  soon  to  pro- 
cure a  carpet,  which  will  prove  a 
comfort  in  more  ways  than  one. 
Chairs,  lamps,  curtains,  and  pic- 
tures will  be  added  in  due  time 

when  we  get  the  money. 

The  Aletheian  Society   gave   an 
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open  meeting  in  Ferry  Chapel, 
Tuesday  evening,  December  4th. 
The  program  was  as  follows: 

Instrumental  Duo, 

Misses  Phelps  and  Ensign. 

Essay,  American  Humor, Miss  Griffin 

Recitation,    Io  Victus, Miss  Stanlev 

Reading,  Lady  or  tiger,  or  both, 

Miss  Davies. 

Vocal  Solo,  Wooing, Miss  Julia  Ensign 

Symposium,   Co-education, .. 

Historical,    Miss  Horton 

Negative, ...Miss  Slattery 

Affirmative, Miss  Pike 

Light  !  light !  light  !  We  want 
more  light.  Whether  we  get  it 
from  kerosene  lamps,  gas,  or  elec- 
tricity, we  care  not.  We  only 
ask  for  plenty  of  light.  Our  eyes 
are  being  ruined.  Dr.  Seeley  is 
doing  all  that  he  can  for  us,  but  as 
yet  his  efforts  to  procure  sufficient 
light  have  been  in  vain.  If  those 
who  have  this  matter  in  charge 
were  obliged  to  read  their  news- 
papers by  the  light  which  we  have, 
we  are  sure  they  would  realize  how 
important  good  light  is  to  comfort 
and  health,  and  having  come  to  a 
realization  of  this  fact,  our  difficul- 
ties would  be  remedied. 

Thursday,  November  :22nd,  was 
a  day  of  great  interest  at  Lake 
Forest.  Visitors,  townspeople,  and 
students  gathered  in  Ferry  Hall 
chapel  to  witness  its  dedication. 
The  exercises  were  unusallv  inter- 
esting. Dr.  Withrow,  of  the  3rd 
Church  of  Chicago,  delivered  the 
dedicatory  sermon.  It  was  an  ex- 
cellent address,  and  all  spoke  high- 
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\y  of  its  ■  merits.  Dr.  Herrick 
Johnson,  of  McCormick,  offered  the 
dedicatory  prayer,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  remarks  from  Drs.  Pat- 
terson, Johnson,  and  De Witt.  The 
exercises  closed  with  a  Thanksgiv- 
ing hymn  by  the  Lake  Forest 
Choral  Club,  and  the  benediction 
was  pronounced  by  our  pastor,  Dr. 
J.  G.  K.  McClure. 

Oa  the  2Hth  of  November,  Dr. 
Roberts  opened  a  course  of  enter- 
tainments, the  proceeds  of  which 
are  to  be  devoted  to  an  organ  fund. 
The  proceeds  of  the  first  entertain- 
ment, however,  were  given  to  the 
Aletheian  Society  for  the  purpose 
of  purchasing  a  carpet  for  its  so- 
ciety hall.  Dr.  Roberts  gave  an 
excellent  lecture  on  "The  Beau- 
ties of  Hebrew  Literature."  The 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  were 
treated  in  order  and  the  line  points 
of  each  brought  out,  so  that  we 
more  fully  realize  how  many 
beauties  there  are  in  that  wonder- 
ful book.  Even  the  parts  that 
sometimes  seem  uninteresting  have 
their  beauties,  if  we  only  look  for 
them. 

We  are  glad  to  know  that  there 
is  one  young  lady,  who,  in  case  of 
fire,  would  have  presence  of  mind. 
Not  long  since  a  group  of  girls  sat 
talking  over  the  events  of  the  day, 
when  the  cry  of  tire  resounded 
through  the  halls.  All  except  one 
jumped  from  their  chairs  and 
rushed    toward   the   window,    but 


thej-  were  arrested  in  their  pro- 
gress by  the  calm,  clear  voice  of 
their  self-possessed  companion 
"Keep  perfectly  cool,  girls  ;  wait." 
After  she  had  pocketed  her  purse 
and  a  few  more  valuables,  she, 
with  her  friends,  went  out  on  the 
balcony  to  discover  the  cause  of 
the  commotion.  They  ascertained 
that  "'twas  only  a  chimney  on  tire. 
Still  'tis  well  to  be  on  the  safe  side, 
and  we  think  the  presence  of  mind 
displayed  by  our  friend  is  to  be 
commended  and  imitated. 

The  tongue  is  a  little  member, 
but  the  amount  of  good  or  evil  it 
may  do  is  inestimable.  How  care- 
ful we  should  be  of  our  words,  yet 
how  often  we  make  remarks  that 
are  forgotten  as  soon  as  spoken.  It 
is  said  that  an  educated  lad}'  can 
be  immediately  recognized  by  her 
choice  of  words.  Probably  the 
most  of  us  can  write  grammatical- 
ly, but  when  it  comes  to  speaking 
good  English  that  is  quite  another 
thing.  We  do  not  seem  to  think 
we  ought  to  be  as  careful  in  speak- 
ing as  in  writing.  The  slang  ex- 
pressions,  which  are  used  so  com- 
monly to-day,  are  very  freqently 
heard  in  our  conversation.  No 
one  considers  them  elegant  and 
why  do  we  use  them  ?  Simply  be- 
ause  they  are  something  out  of  the 
ordinary  line  and  attract  our  atten- 
tion. We  only  need  to  hear  such 
an  expression  a  few  times  and  ver}' 
soon    we   are  using   it   ourselves. 
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We  should  remember  that  perhaps 
we  may  use  some  similar  expres- 
sion which  another  will  adopt  as 
readily  as  we.  If  we  do  not  ad- 
mire slang  we  should  avoid  the 
use  of  it,  for  by  so  doing  we  will 
benefit  not  only  ourselves  but  all 
tho<e  with  whom  we  associate. 


ACADEMY. 


Ti'i-Kappa. 


Gamma  Sigma. 


Did  you  pass  examinations? 

How  do  you  like    society   pins  { 

Ting-a-ling-ling!  But  they  w-jre 
"locked  out"  you  know. 

"How  shall  we  escape  the  wrath 
to  come?"  said  that  loving  trio,  and 
they  didn't. 

There  has  been  considerable 
"Frank"  talk  in  Mitchell  Hall  for 
the  past  few  days. 

Poor  Catiline!  He  may  have  lost 
his  pony,  but  he  found  the  driver 
of  a  donkey.     "Whoa!" 

You  can  never  have  the  last 
word  with  the  professor  in  Chem- 
istry. He  always  has  one  more 
retort. 

It  is  said  that  a  denizen  of"  the 
east  hall  only  wears  glasses  when 
he  studies.  At  that  rate  we  should 
estimate  that  a  pair  would  last  him 
a  life  time. 


One  of  our  number  was  very 
indignant,  when  he  discovered  that 
the  Sophs  of  the  ''institution1'  by 
the  lake,  had  not  the  same  priv- 
ileges as  the  Juniors. 

The  "social  'Cad"  is  the  one 
who,  when  he  has  fifteen  minutes 
to  spare,  goes  and  lovingly  inflicts 
his  presence  on  some  one'  who 
hasn't. 

Reports  say  that  the  young  gen- 
tleman who  rode  as  far  as  Evans- 
tori  with  the  party  going  home  for 
vacation,  was  greatly  dissapointed 

upon  learning  that  a  certain  S 

had  departed  a  few  hours  earlier. 

We  congratulate  our  friends  who 
were  fortunate  enough  to  enjoy 
the  after-exercises  of  the  Dedica- 
tion of  Ferry  Hall  Chapel,  but  we 
cannot  refrain  from  remarking, 
"we  admire  the  nerve!" 

The  Tri  Kappas  held  their  term 
election  of  officers  on  Dec.  5.'  The 
former  officers  were  re-eleeted  with 
the  exception  of  Vice  President, 
which  position  Mr.  Wm.  Morrison 
was  chosen  to  fill. 

The  Tri  Kappa  Society  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  its  improved  or- 
der in  the  meetings  and  the  in- 
creasing interest  taken  in  its  liter- 
ary exercises.  We  hope  this  pro- 
gress will  continue. 

The  mock  trial  of  the  Gamma 
Signa  Society  did  not  come  off,  as 
the  embezzeler  purchased  a 
through  ticket   for   Canada,    and 
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forgot  to  take  the  stolen  property 
with  him. 

Prof.,  What  is  the  meaning'  of 
virago!1 

Student, — A  scold. 

Prof.,  What  is  its.geader! 

Student,  (greatly  surprised,)  why 
feminine  of  course! 

Prof. ,  (in  science, )  Can  you  think 
of  any  thing  that  gives  additional 
warmth  and  promotes  an  electrical 
action  by  its  contact  with  the  body, 
besides  woolen  \  C  (recalling  child- 
hood scenes,)  Yes  sir,  a  slipper. 

Hon-  A.  B.  M.,  in  a  very  elo- 
quent speech  on  the  "History  of 
the  Republican  Party,"  said:  "Now 
that  Harrison  has  been  elected  I 
chink  the  tack*  should  lie  removed 
from  oat  meal." 

"Please  bear  in  mind/1  that  Bi- 
ble study  only  takes  fifteen  min- 
utes each  morning,  and  also  that 
students  who  get  below  "sixty 
minus"  are  never  dropped  from 
class. 

We  are  agreeably  surprised  to 
hear  that  we  shall  have  the  rare 
privilege  of  taking  music  lessons, 
both  instrumental  and  vocal,  next 
term.  Perhaps  the  Academy  will 
soon  be  able  to  compete  with  Ferry 
Hall  in  its  department  of  music. 

It  is  quite  the  custom  at  Mitchell 
Hall  to  take  a  brisk  morning  walk 
before  breakfast.  We  hope  to  see 
it  become  more  general.  We 
would  venture  to    recommend   it 


to  the  young  ladies  of  the  Sem- 
inaiy.  There's  nothing  like 
hygiene  ! 

"You  don't  look  strong  enough 
to  work  my  boy,"  said  the  Doctor. 
k 'Running  an  elevator  in  the  Sem- 
inary may  be  delightful,  but  it  is  a 
hard  job  and  the  salary  is  small." 
"Yes,"  replied  the  youth,  "I'm 
little  but  I  can  do  it,  I'm  your 
'oister,"  The  cloeter  turned  and 
wept. 

We  hear  it  rumored  that  next 
term  the  afternoon  session  of  the 
Academy  will  begin  at  half-past 
one,  instead  of  two  o'clock,  the 
present  hour.  It  is  a  noticeable 
fact  that  this  half  hour  is  seldom 
spent  profitably  or  pleasantly;  but 
it  too  often  proves  merely  an  idle 
hour.  If  this  time  were  put  on  the 
later  afternoon  recreation  period, 
it  would  give  more  time  for  sports 
or  pastimes  before  it  becomes  dark. 
We  expect  to  close  recitations  at 
3:30  after  New  Years. 

The  Thanksgiving  recess,  judg- 
ing from  some  very  graphic  ac- 
counts, as  well  as  from  personal 
observation,  was  enjoyed  to  the 
utmost,  and  those  who  remained  in 
Lake  Forest  found  no  lack  of  en- 
tertainment. The  dinners  we  had 
were  elegant,  and  those  who  pre- 
pared it  have  the  hearty  thanks  of 
all  who  partook.  On  Saturday  eve- 
ning, Mitchell  Hall's  spacious 
parlors  were  thrown  open,  and  all 
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the  students  were  pleasantly  enter- 
tained by  a  literary  and  scenic  pro- 
gram. All  who  tried  to  make  a  1 
agreeable  titn  3  daring  the  vacation 
have  the  heartfelt  thanks  of  all  of 
us  who,  by  the  stern  decree  of  jus- 
tice or  from  unmentionable  circm- 
stances,  were  compelled  to  remain 
with  oar  dear  "in   loco  parentis/" 


COLLEGE  NOTE  BOOK. 


John  I).  Pope,  an  old  Like 
county  boy,  and  a  student  of  Lake 
Forest  in  '78-'79,  was  recently  elec- 
ted State  Senator  of  Nebraska. 
The  Stentor  congratulates  Mr. 
Pope  on  his  honor,  and  Like 
Forest  on  having  been,  we  hope, 
the  nursery  of  his  excellence. 

The  Alumni  Association  is 
issuing  tickets  to  an  Alumni  ban- 
quet, to  be  held  at  the  Grand  Paci- 
fic in  Chicago,  Jan.  3.  It  will  be 
a  tine  affair,  with  good  music  and 
an  interesting  program  of  toasts. 
All  alumni  and  friends  desiring  to 
attend  should  write  to  H.  H.  Clark, 
president  of  the  association,  Men- 
dota,  111. 

Our  foot-ball  team  has  played 
five  games  this  season.  It  has 
won  three,  making  a  total  of  162 
points  against  36  by  its  opponents. 


This  is  an  encouraging  showing  for 
the  first  year,  certainly. 

A  new  evidence  of  the  rapid  ad- 
vance of  our  University  is  the  re- 
cent election  of  Mr.  Eleazer  Os- 
born,  of  Binghampton,  X.  Y.,  to 
the  office  of  treasurer.  It  is  a  wise 
move  on  the  part  of  our  board. 
The  property  and  the  number  of 
students  in  Lake  Forest  have 
greatly  increased,  requiring  more 
attention  to  monetary  matters. 
A  treasurer  in  Chicago  was  an  in- 
convenience. Now  we  will  have 
with  us  an  able  gentleman,  skilled 
both  as  an  educator  and  a  business 
man,  who  will  see  that  affairs  of 
wealth  run  smoothly.  He  will 
keep  ready  money  to  exchange  for 
drafts  and  checks  which  students 
often  find  difficult  to  CDuvjrfc  into 
cash,  and  in  other  ways  will  be 
most  welcome. 

Foot  ball,  Saturday,  Dec.  8,  at 
Evanston — Evanston  10,  Lake 
Forest  6.  It  is  the  old  story  of  an 
unfair  deal.  When  Evanston  came 
to  Lake  Forest,  a  referee  from 
Chicago,  an  impartial  man,  who 
knew  a  safety  from  a  touch-back, 
was  furnished.  No  sooner  do  we 
go  to  Evanston  than  a  student  is 
set  up  for  referee,  who  .  gives  his 
own  eleven  six  points,  thus:  The 
ball  was  knocked  over  Lake  For- 
est's goal  line  by  an  Evanston 
player,  and  touched  down  by  our 
full-back — clearly     a     touch-back. 
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The  referee  declared  it  a  safety— 2 
points.  An  Evanst  m  player  riih- 
nino-  with  the  ball  was  knocked  10 
feet  outside  of  the  foul  lines,  made 
a  detour,  ran  in  again  and  ran  be- 
hind our  goal,  our  men  miking 
no  effort  to  stop  him  after  he  first 
crossed  the  foul  line.  But  the 
referee  gave  him  a  touch-down— 4 
points.  It  is  deplorable  that  we 
cannot  get  fair  play  on  Evanston 
grounds.  Our  eleven,  it  is 
true,  played  a  weak  game, 
the  result  of  want  of  prac- 
tice and  blind  hope  of  victory. 
Yet  it  would  discourage  any  team 
to  be  deprived  of  their  deserts  as 
ours  was.  Prpf.  Williams  made  a 
touch-down  from  which  a  goal  was 
kicked.  Evanston  made  one  bona- 
fide  touch-down  and  missed  a 
goal.  This  would  have  given  the 
game  to  Lake  Forest  H  to  4.  We 
can  only  hope  that  Evanston  will 
get  her  reward  sometime. 


ALUMNI     AND    PERSONAL. 


'S2.  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Enos  P. 
Baker  spent  the  winter  in  Oakland, 
California,  Mr.  Baker  doing  tem- 
porary supply  work  in  various 
churches.  They  are  now  about 
entering  on  Home  Mission  work  at 
Sisson,  Northern  California,  a  town 
a  little  over  a  year  old,  with  over 


twenty  saljons  and  no  church.  It 
is  situated  in  a  valley  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  ab.)ut  three  thausand  five 
hundred  feet  abjve  the  sea,  at  the 
fo;>t  of  Mt.  Shasta,  whose  summit, 
capped  with  perpetual  snow,  rises 
to  an  elevation  of  14,440  feet.  This 
region  boasts  some  of  the  grandest 
and  most  beautiful  of  California 
scenery. 

'83.  Mrs.  Mary  McKinney 
Bergen,  of  Chenanfoo,  China,  re- 
turned in  May  to  her  home  in 
Aledo,  111.,  for  a  rest  and  visit  of 
a  few  weeks, — a  rest  well  earned 
and  much  needed  after  nearly  five 
years  continuous  and  faithful  mis- 
sionary work  in  a  great  interior 
city  of  China.  Her  health  is  poor, 
but  she  intends  to  return  about 
Feb.  1.  She  is  at  present  spending 
a  few  days  at  Prof.   Halsey's. 

'84.  E.  W.  St,  Pierre  had  an 
interesting  letter  in  the  September 
Interior  on  "Educational  Progress 
in  Persia.1'  He  told  of  the 
graduating  exercises  of  the  Presby- 
terian missionary  college  at  Oroo- 
miah,  Persia,  where  he  is  teaching. 
The  college  had  seven  and  the 
theological  department  fourteen 
graduates.  The  course  covers 
eight  years,  and  the  college  already 
has  an  alumni  association  of  sixty, 
which  is  laboring  for  the  interests 
of  the  school. 

'88.  Miss  Mary  Anderson  is 
keeping  books  for  her  father  at 
present. 
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0.  0.  PARKER. 

BARBER, 

Hair  Cutting,  Shampooing,  Etc.. 

'SW  Just  west  of   Railroad. 


R    W.   HOOK, 

Photographer, 

WAUKEGAN. 

Does  the  finest  work  at  the  most  reasonable 
prices. 
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MANUFACTURERS  AND  DEALERS  IN 


HATS,  CAPS  AND  FURS  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION! 

MEN'S  DRESS  SILK   HATS 

Distinguished  for  superior  excellence  and  durability,  on  hand  or  made  to  order  for  Sj.oo. 

Men's  Soft  and  Stiff  Hats  in  Every  Variety. 

Youths'  and  Children's  Dress  and  School  Hats! 


LATEST  STTI.ES, 

PI1TEST  QTJALITIES, 

a,aa.d.  XjOTXTEST  peices. 
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Denial  ©  ©  © 
■•»»  gargeon 


WAUKEGAN,  ILL. 


£/£££  BTO  #  GO. 


ill...,.    ,,«.......,... 

Wedding  and  Presentation  Goods. 

STATE  AND  WASHINGTON  STREETS, 

CHICAGO. 

F,  Calvert  &  Son, 
FLORISTS 


SE  GROWERS, 


P.   O.   Box   116,     LAKE  FOREST,  ILL. 


We  make  a  specialty  of  shipping  choice 
Roses  and  other  Flowers  to  distant  points. 
Also  cut  Flowers  and  Floral  designs  for 
weddings,  funerals,  etc. 


C.  G.  WENBAN, 

Livery  Stable. 

SINGLE  AND  DOUBLE  RIGS 
With  or  without  driver. 

B  we  -  and  -  Furniture  -  Handled 

WITH    DISPATCH    AND    CAKE. 

Deerfatli  Avenue,  one  block  -west  of  Railroad. 
ADDRESS . S— 

H,  A.  BEARD, 


WAUKEGAN,  ILL., 

For  out  door  Groups  or  views  of  Residences. 

Richard  Atteridge, 

DEALER     IN 

STAPLE  AND   FANCY 

drv  goods, 
Groceries 

AND 

PROVISIONS. 

Fancy    Candies  a-   Specialty. 

LAKE  FOREST,  ILL. 

Orders   promptly  and  carefully    tilled  and 
delivered  free  of  charge. 
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BOOTS   m~    SHOES. 

Hawkins&MagarrGll, 


22   North  Clark  Street, 


CHICAGC 

), 

Ma 

nufactu 

rers  of  and 

Dealers 

n 

ml  c 

ass 

loots 

not 

SI 

MEN,  BOTS,  LADIES, 

MISSES  AND  CHILDREN. 

Men's  Shoes  Made  to  Measure, 

FROM  $3.00  TO  $6.00. 

[joys'  Shoes   Made  to   Measure, 

FROM  $2  50  TO  $4.00. 


Unexcelled  for  style  and  durability.  Orders  by  mail 
attended  to.  Self  measurement  received  by  mail,  en- 
closing deposi..  will  receive  prompt  attention  and  be 
sent  C.  O.  D.  for  balance  without  delav. 


T.  HARRISON, 

Photographic  -:-  Studio. 

Central  Music  Hall, 
Slate  and  Randolph  Sts.,        -       Chicago. 

ti?"  Special  rat-s  to  Students.   „jfgfl 
SEND   TO 

-:  SPALDING'S  :- 

for  Athletic  Goods  of  all  kinds. 

A.  G.  Spalding  &   Eros., 

108  Madison  St.,  J41  Broadway, 

Chicago.  New  York. 

Geo.   H.  Slyfield, 

REGULAR 

-Dental  Surgeon.- 


WAUKEGAN, 


ILL. 


J.  STJTTDN, 

DEALER  IX  MISCELLANEOUS  AND 

COLLEGE-TEXT-  BOOKS, 

All  Kinds  of "  Stationery  and  Students' 
General'  Supplies. 

Sialni  &  Bros'  Sporting  (Ms. 

Agent  for    MacMillao    Sr    Go.,    J7eW    YorK> 

FOREIGN    BOOK.  IMPORTERS. 

Goods  as  Represented.     -    Chicago  Prices, 

F.  H.  ANDERMAN, 

FLORIST, 

Supplies  Roses  of  All  Kinds 
to  Students. 

Prompt  attention  given  to  orders  by  mail. 

LAKE    FOREST,    ILL. 


